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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 

Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, Itis Edited by Bensamin 8. and J. 
Exizasern Jones; and while urging upon the 
le the duty of holding * No union with 
laveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can y.and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far vs its lim- 
ite permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 


nen zeal and 
loverof Freedom. Ti 
nddition to its anti-slavery ‘matter, it will 
©ontain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tates, &ic. Itisto be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid inthe support of the 
paper, by extending. its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
er that is published in your midst. The 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the ful- 
lowing . 
TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subseription but #1. 


ment? Why are they under the necessity 
of resorting to special appeals to arouse the 
sleeping sympathies of ihe claim-to-be friends 
of the cause,—to excite a little spasmodic 
feeling in their hearts, in order to produce a 
corresponding feeling in their pockets? It 
is astonishing and painful to witness the nig- 
gardilness which one is compelled to witness 
on such an oceasion. [1 is not uncommon to 
see individuals of wealthy circumstances in 
life, who have shed copious tears at the 
speaker's remarks, demonstrate the depth of 
feeling they manifested by their tears, by con- 
tributing twenty-five cents in aid of the cause. 
Tears which accompany such contributions, 
from such a source, are indeed crocodile 
tears. We often see an andience, which has 


tears by some melting appeal, or almost in- 
sane with indignation at the recital of some 
horrible outrage, or monstrous cruelty and 
oppression,—we often see such an one ‘eoal- 
ed off’ in the twinkling of an eye, and be- 
come as serene as the sky which succeeds a 
thander-storm, by the very sézh/ of a contri- 
bution bex! Who, that is accastomed to 
such scenes, can wonder at Parker Pillsbury’s 
severity, when speaking upon this point, or 
deem his language extravagant? No man, 
perhaps, has been more severely tried by the 
stingy comsbutions and general delinquency 
of the professed friends of Anti-Slavery and 
other reforms, than he. T cannot wonder that 
he is disgusted with the course of those, who 
make loud pretensions of friendship to the 
cause; who,a few years since, were inthe bab- 
it of contributing forty or fifty dollars or more, 
ananally,to the support ofa minister, who now 





To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
mooths, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cenis will be charged. 

> No deviation from these terms. 

Oc We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery trath, with the hope that they 
wi'l either subseribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its citculation among their 
friends. 

O¢r Communications intended for inser- 
tiun to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnany 
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Froatthe Liberatur. 


Lo not the professed Friends of Reform give 


the World eceasion. to qnestion their 





Princeton, April 7th, 1849. 
Dear Faiend Ganaison = 

Although mach has been said, from time 
to time. to the professed friends of Reform, it 
is evident that much more needs to be said, 
10 arovee them from their present state of ap- 
athy and indifference. While they profess 
to believe that the popular religian of the 
present day is dreadfully corrupt, and aban- 
don it as utterly worthless. and profess to 
have esponsed a system of fwith and worship, 
whieh is to prove the destruction of all oth- 
ers, and result in the final redemption of man, 
physically and morally; they do unquestion- 
ably. by their indifference with regard to it, 
give the world occasion to question their sin- 
cerity, and doubt their motives. 

In discussing the subject of Reform with 
those who number themselves among Us en- 
emies, we not anfrequertiy meet such ques- 
tions as the following : Ti you, Come-outers, | 
are really sincere in your war upon the | 
Chorch and Governmert, why do you ont 
prosecute it with more energy! Why do 
you not form yourselves into sovleties and 
organizations for the support of the advocates 
of your cause, and the propagation of your) 
principles ; and why do we not sre you ma- 
king a8 much effort to carry out your present 
as your former views? Such and similar 
questions are often put to us by our oppo- 
nents, Butthey do not stop bere. They 
even make bold to impeach ovr motives.— 
They not unfrequently charge us with leav- 
ing their churches, and abseniing curselves 
from their places of worship, from merely 
selfish considerations,—perhaps to rid our- 
selves of a minister tax, and the other bur- 
dens which they iniposed upon us. 

Now it is expected that ihe friends of Re- 
form will meet much opposition from those 
who differ from them in sentiment. It is 
expected that they will be misapprehended, 
and that they will reecive their full chore of 
false secusation and ebuse; but they should 
as faras possible, deprive their enemies of 
any opportunity to accuse them urjusily. 

h by way of self-examination, are we 
giving the world no occasion to bring these 
charges egainst us? Are we as faithful, de- 
voted and self-sacrificing as Reformers, as 
we were as church members, or supporters 
of the religion of the various sects? Are we 
making a8 much exertion to push forward the 
ear of Universal Reform, as we were wont 
fo make to build up sectarian religion? Or, 
have we withdrawn our «florts entirely, and 
dronk them up in cur selfishness? 

at there are indis idual instances of fidel- 
ity. devotion and consistency, among profess- 
ed Reformers, it is trae; while it is as true 
that the main body are apathetic, and fail to 
manifest half of that zeal in promoting the 
work of Reform, which they did as chureh- 
members, or supporters of the various relig- 
ious organizations, in propagating their secta- 
tian dogmas, If there is any proper degree 
of. interest felt in this enterprise by its pro- 

‘friends, why are its advocates in the 
field doomed to discourezgement, almost wni- 
versally, by the stupidity of those who claim 
to be co-workers in the cause? Why is it, 
that they are under the necessity of spending 
> ble portion of their time in rebu- 
king (with bot little effeet too.) those from 
whom they receive not only words, 
bot that which is of far more consequence 
and far more significant, (but which onfortu- 








Slavery treasury ;—not as mach, in many ca- 
ses, as they were in the habit of contributing 
while saddled with the heavy bordens which 
their notions of religious duty imposed upon 
them. 

Again, this matter of giving should depend 
upon one’s ability to give. The poor should 
not be expected to contribute as much as the 
rich; but here, there seems to be too little 
discrimination. In circulating a pledge for 
contributions, in many cases, those in weal- 
hy cirenmstances are content to contribute 
as much as those whose hands are their only 
wealth, and give like the poor widow, from 
their penury. 

But this is not the only point in which the 
professed friendg of reform are faulty, ‘They 
are amenable to the charge of general detin- 
quency. While some are deficient in con- 
tributing to the suppurt of the cause, yet ure 
sufficiently interested to make some effort to 
Tou THEE Te ae oP Pinder ie it, 
and reason as stoutly in defence of it, as a 
theory, have so far back-slidden as to make 
ita matter of perfect indiMerence whether they 
attend its meetings or nol, and absent them- 
selves for the most trifling causes—causes 
whieh would not weigh a hair, as an obstacte 
in the way of their prosecuting any pecuniary 
enterprise, 

In conclusion, it is too evident that the re- 
ligion of a portion of those who profess to be 
the friends of Reform is dwindling away tn- 
to an empty theory. We need to be baptized 
into that zeal which characterizes the various 
religions secis—a zeal which will only fitus 
to carry ob an efficient warfare with the gi- 
ant evils which exist at present, and through 
which on'y we can hope for a triumphant is- 
tue, J A. MERRICK, 


sw ace - 


The Difference. 


* One of the most interesting instances of 


immediate emancipation, which has cecured | 


iv one country, was related by Capt. Burrill, 
of Trumbull, Connecticut, who some years 


since went to Virginia, or North Carolina, | 


He received his eargo from two 
planters, one of whom was kind towards his 
slaves, as the Captain supposed them to be. 
and they were cheerful, well dresse¢, and 
ready to do anything which would be desir- 
able to the master, and enhance his interest, 
His plantation was in a fine condition, and 
every thing wore the appearance of thrift and 
happiness. The slaves on the other planta- 
tion, were poorly dressed, appeared forlorn 
and miserable, They seemed to care for 
nothing, but went like brotes at the command, 
or whip, of the master, 
in its appearance far behind the other, and 
there was no motive presented by the master 
butfear. It was in the month of April, that 
Capt. Burrill took in his corn, and instead of 
usieg a boat, the master made the slaves eur- 
ry the corn sacks on their backs to the vessel, 
wading in the water to their loins. The 
Captain remonstrated with the master. He 
said it was good enough for the rascals; that 


for corn, 


could, and that he would have them know, 
that he had the control over them. The 
Captain inquired of the former planter how 
it was, that there was such an immense dif- 
ference between the siteation of his slaves 
and plantation and those of the latter, He 
remarked that his neighbor was a cruel mas- 
ter. drove his slaves, and took poor care of 
them. They hated him, and would no doubt 
cut his throat, if they could without diseove- 
ty. Some years ago, he said, | was convie- 
ted that it was asin inthe sight of God, to 
hold my fellow creatures as slaves, and one 
morning L called them all together, and con- 
fessed to them my conviction. | offered to 
employ them as laborers,and pay them wa- 
ges, and to do them all the good in my pow- 
er. J gave them all their treedom, remark- 
ing thet if any were disposed to leave me, 
they were at liberty to do so, but that if they 
intended ever to return, they must come back 
within sixty days. They rejotced fo be free, 
and embraced my offer with gladness, at the 
seme time declaring their intention not to 
leave me. Only one left, and at the end of 
thirty days, he came back, begging to be re- 
ceived, and wae accordingly, Now, said 
he, these people love me and would do any 
thing for my pleasere. Lact the part of a 





ately costs a little more,) acis of encourage- 


guardian, they make me their banker, and 


even request me to purchase their provision: 





HOLDERS.” 
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and in conclusion he remarked, that in tes 


vr; in the State nearly 200,000 
years from the time that they were mana 


hat proportion of these slaves 
competion with white laborers ean- 







b . t te hmest} 
pre naps Gaittlion. = perkape int ‘fore calmly and Cispassionately examine all 


manage to appease their consciences by the | 


. c. “SR « . tat _— a a . H . ; ; r : 
payment of five or ten dollars into the Anti- 4°! the present and past generations who have | vored branches of productive -indusiry, this 


ted, he should be a richer man than if he 
kept his people as property.” sf 
The Cause in Kentucky, é 
The following extracts are- from an “* Ad : 
dress to the Non-Slaveholdets of Kentacky 
which is published in the Louisville Examine 
er. . 
Four fifths of the voters of the $ p 
non-slaveholders, the question of Bmaac 
tion must ultimately be determined by, 





2 


the arguments and reasons brought furward 
for the purpose of strengthening and perpe- 
tualing negro slavery—if those arguments | 
and reasons are valid. If slavery is a bless- 
ing—if it edds to the wealth, the comforts, 
and the productive capabilities of the indus- 
trious classes—if it dignifies labor—if it im- 
proves morals,—if it refines ovr tastes—if it 
difluses and promotes intelligence—-in a 
word, if itecan in any manner be made an 
agent in developing the physical and intel- 
lectual well being of that great body of the 
ppople who live by THein OWN Labor, then 
is our duty * once, plain and palpable, negro 
slavery shguld be mace perpetual, 

On the other hand—tf ihe reasons brought 
forward by the advocates of perpetual slave- 
ry in sapport cf their system, are unsound 
and sophistieal, and if, upton a careful exa- 
mination, we are led to coincide in opinion 
with the large number of wise and good men | 





| depicted the evils, and deplored the exis | 
tence of slavery in the most unequivocal aad | 
emphatic terms of condemnation, then is eur | 
duty equally plain and palpable. 

Negro slavery should cease in Kentucky, at 
the earliest possible period consistent with | 
the interests of all the parties to be uffested | 
by the change. 

This great question cannot, and onght not | 
to be set dside for any other. Parties are al- 
ready furmed, and sides are already taken.— 
All over the ae are discussing it. In 
spite of corrupt, and time-serving politicians 
—in spite of the impotent pronunciamento of | 
a pro-slavery legislature; and in spite of the 
insolent and insulting epithets of abuse 
which a portion of the advocates. of perpe-| 
tualism have thought fit to heap upon Eman- 
cipation, the people are moving—holding 
meetings, selecting candidates, and entering 
Into the campaign with trae Kentucky earns 





BP EaE Pe PERE with 
phets of pro-siavery sung so gently and} 
soothingly a few months since has passed 
away, and they have discovered that there is 


tion ts decided. 
A great deal has been said and writyen dor- | 





The pl notation was | 


thry would cut his throat any time, if they | 


ing this controversy, respecting the rights of | 
property. We think it high time something | 
should be spoken and written, touching THE | 
RIGHTS OF LABOR. 

During the pendency of our Legislative 
and Congressivnal elections, the industrious 
classes are regularly informed that they are 
the “true bone and stnew of the lant.”— 
Politicians are then very eloquent concerning 
the “rights of labor.” 

Grateful to our kind and disinteres/ed teach- 
ers, we propose to offer them a specimen of | 
our scholarship—and todo what we can to | 
convince them that (Acir labors have not been 
in vain. 








are dependent upon labor in its various forms 
for the means of subsistence, 

This lerge class of citizens own but very | 
few sl ves, but they own that, which is of | 


| 000 votes cast at the Presidential election, | 


far more importance— Labor in its countless | 
| forms, artd various modifications. With the 
larger portion of this body of citizens, Labor 
is their only capital, but with them, this ea- | 
pital ie as valuable. and should be as care- | 
fully protected, as the rich man’s negroes.— | 
They have a right, nay more, it is their boun- 
den duty to pass judgment on any legislative 
_act or constitutional-provision, which aflects 
the value, productiveness, or influence of 
| their labor, and any attempt from any quar- 
ter. to abridge this right or to thwartite freest 
i and follest exercise, is much better snited to 
Se of Russia than to that of Ken- 
tucky. 

li will be mach better for all parties con- | 

cerned that the slavebo'ders and non-slave- | 
| hulders should at once come to an understan- 
| ding upon the question of Rights as invol- 
| ved in Emancipation, On the part of the in- 
| dustrial, non-slaveholding classes, we hold 
the following propositions : 
| Jet. "That, ae labor, using the term in its 
_ widest sense, is the foundation of all wealth 
| —the physics! and intellectual welfare of the | 
laborer should be the first care of a wise | 
government, 

2. That in a political and social organiza- 


for wages only the coarsest food and ecloth- 
ing—and being moreover systematiéally and 
intentionally shut ont from education, the 
labor of freemen is necessarily degraded, and 
its rewards lessened, 

3. That as slavery exists by virtue of, and | 
| in conformity with the highest existing law — 
of the State, itis the daty of every citizen 
| lo respectall rights appertaining thereto as 

they at present exist. 

4. That in changing the organic law, the 
people are sovereign, and their will supreme 
|on all subjects, limited only by the respect 
| due to existing rights, 

5. In any proposed change of organic law, 
the greatest good of the largest number of | 
citizens to be effected by the change should 
be strictly kept in view, * 



























should 


pe accuracy be stated. If one 
able-bodied men, they are more 
‘than the white laborers of the 
That this large body of degraded 
orant laborers being in our midstdoes 
in some way, the free labor of the 
will at once be admitted by all—and 
d that this effect is injurious in every 


wages of a slave being only sufficient 
m physically comfortable, must, 
fave comes into direct competi- 
e free laborer, have a tendency 


. 

‘ Ing to come don to the 
degraded “ignorance, and the coarse food and 
eluthing of the slave. Jt may be answered 
that the slave being ignorant, and irresponsi- 
ble, eannot in many instances come into com- 
petition with the free laborer. In all employ- 
ments requiring a fair education and a high 
idea of intellectual attaidments this is trae. 
The professions— Clerks, Salesmen, Prin- 
ters, and some others are of course exempt 
from the direct competition of slave labor. — 
Bat this eannot be said. of Farmers, Brick- 
layers, Carpenters, Plasterers, Blacksmiths, 
laborers, and others which need not be men- 
tioned, 

If the Printing Offices of Kentucky were 
overrun with Buackx Rats, as are several of 
the mechatiie shops in the interior towns, we 
should not see the great body of the news- 
papers of the State in opposition to Ewanei- 
pation—and if all-others who live by labor 
could feel the direct competition of slave la- 
bor, as severely as itis teliin some less fa- 


a 


question would soon be settled. 
Svery man acquainted practically with the 


condition of the laboring classes of the Stite, | 
| knows that @ great portion of our cheap agri- 


caltural labor is performed by white tnen.— 
There are also miny slaves employed as 
mechanies in the country, and the simali 
towns of the interior, We know of slaves 
that are good Blacksmiths, Iron Moulders, 
Bricklayers, Plasterers, Carpenters, and 
Painters, and we suppose there are other 
branches of mechanical industry in which 
they are eimplofed. 

re are instances within the knowledge 
of all of, us in which master mechanics have 
become sich by the labor of their slaver.— 
This must always be the case under the pre- 
sent order of things, and we know of no rea- 
son why it sould not be so. If the law 
restrive to the slaveholder the oc- 
éapation in which the slave should be em- 

5 . there 

in Kettucky, every man ia the State who 
earns bis bread by any occupation that slaves 


oe . } can b@taughs to perform, must expec! to work | 
no peace,’ and can be none until this qucs- | for wikes bul slightly in advance of those re- 


ceived by slaves. 

This 1s a law of slavery from which there 
is no, possibility of escape, and one that 
should be well considered by every intetli- 
gent voter. 


In any country where-a large portion of 


the laborers are held as slaves, the hours of 
labor.must necessarily be increased. The 
loss arising from sickness, bad weather, or 
any other unavoidable accident, must fall on 
the slave-owner, or the slave-hirer—whereas 
when the laborer is a freemanit falls on him- 
self. Consequently it is the interest of those 
who employ slave labor to work the slave as 


formed by freemen and part v 
|r we unsinvain 









| laborer are for himnselfand his own family. 


| insignificance, in comparison with in. Tue 





at a movement of this kind in any slave State 
of this Union, 

‘These illustrations might be much extend- 
ed. Every practical man ean do this for 
himmself—but we think no candid mind will 
doubt the correctness of the principle assu- 
me. . 

In the position we have now taken we do 
not wish to be understood as justifying 
strikes among workmen for the purpose of 
evhanciug the wages of labor—that question 
is not now under discussionand we leave 
it for every man to decide for himself, 

We are speaking of a condition of society 
in which the labor is mixed, being partly 





cannot permanently and profitably co-exist 
with each other, the one or the other must 
give way. This will farther appear by a 
slight examination of the essential elements 
of slavery and freedom. The law of free- 
dom and tho law of slavery are direetly op- 
posed. A great gulf lies betwixt them.— 
Freedom delights in clothing her votaries 
with the graceful habiliments of manly vir- 
tue, and in developing the noblest characte- 
ristics of n God-given hamanity, The prov- 
ince of slavery is to chattelise, degrade and 
brutalise human beings created in the image 
of God. By the law of slavery the capitalist 
owns the liborer—by the law of freedom the 
laborer owns himself, For the best intesests 
of freedom, knowledye and intelligence can- 
not be too generally diffused or too highly 
appreciated, Slavery looks with suspicious 
eye on such of ber victims as are so unfortu- 
nate as fo be able to read and write. Free- 
dom smiles approvingly upon the reformato- 
ry labors of the sehool-master, Slavery is 
ofien compelled to attempt sefarm by the lib- 
eral use of the degrading lash. 

Finaliy—the toils, the struggles, the self- 
denials, and the rewards of the life of a free 


The slave toils and labors through a busy 
ife of suffering for the benefit of another— 





and can never havea lawful home of hisown. 
* * * * * * * * 


*Thiese, fellow-citizens, are some of our 
views on the effect of negro slavery on free 
labor, ‘ 

We invite your co-operation in ihe great 
work of delivering our beloved State trom 
this greatevil. No question half so impor- 
tant can at the present moment e our. 
attention. All others, in fact, dwindle into 





question of slavery is, and until it be settled, 
must be the paramount question of the day. 
As non-slaveholders, we ask you to consider 
what intere eda b eT Te a8 





You constijute a vast majority of the voters 
of the State, it is clear therefore that the con- 
tionance of slavery depends upon your suffra- 
ges, and we again ask you what interest have 
you in supporting the system? 

‘The wages of slavery never have develop- 
ed, and never can develope the energies of a 

ople. Slavery cannot, by possibility, per- 
mit that intelligent, economical and wealth- 
prodacing population, which is necessary for 
the support of a good system of common 
schools. 

The slave population with which you are 
now associated, is thus described by one of 
the ablest advocates of perpetualisin in the 
State: 

4 negro never works until compelled tu.” 
“ They will tell you work has been their ab- 


many hours as possible, consisteat with his | horrence all the days of their life.” Taat 


physical strength. 


| has been their only trouble.” 


« That they 


. o all those branches of mechanical and \are a horde of semi-savages—savages that 
By turning to the 2ad Auditor's Report, | manufectaring industry in which the jot | 


slave, or the capitalist suffers the loss. 


plishment of their object, 


heavy 


bor, or leave the State. 


Ja the spring of 1836,a period when there 
was a great demand for building mechanics, 
the jourfneymen Stovecutters of the city of 
L. iMe struck for the establishment of the 


ten hour system. 


There were no slaves employed in that busi- 
In a single day the employers acceded 
to the request of the journeymen, and in that 
branch of business, both with journeymen 
and laborers, ten hours labor has been a day's 


ness. 


work from that period to this. 


In the succeeding spring, the Carpenters 
and Painters asked (heir ewmployers tu estab- 
lish the ten hour system, and gave as a rea- 
son, that their fellow-workmen in Cineinna- 
| tion in whieh a large proportion of the labor- | ti had enjoyed that right for years. The em: 
“ing population are held as slaves—receiving | ployers in these branches declined rong 

ve 

journeymen siopped work, bat slaves were 
employed in both these branches of business 
by a portion of the employers, ard ultimate- 
| ly slavery triumphed over freemen, 

The journey men, alter a few weeks of ase- 
lese eflort, were compelled to go to work on 
the old seore—but many of the most bhigh- 
minded men, and the best workmen left the 
For ten years, the journeymen Car- 

niers of Louisville, (the largest and most 
inflaential body of journeymen in the city.) 


to the demands of the journeymen. 


State, 


were compelled to straggle for a right whie 


‘their brethern in Cincinnati have enjoyed 


During the past few years the hours of 
pan ye been aaeweee and etapa 
° , ‘ some of the free States by legislative author- 
With these fimdamarial propositions in 
| view, we proceed at once to aes slavery | Re. TS Sthite atietepio hove hoon made 


| , _which have heretofore proved unsuccessful. 
pe — the interest of working men Of) Ba: we have mever heard of a serious attempt 


it will be seen that 90,000 ont of the 117,-| lubor of slaves und freemen is employed. | 
the freeman must work as many hours as the 
When 
the Journeymen Bricklayers of Louisville 
were struggling for the ten hour system, the 
jemployment of slave labor was the great 
practi¢al difficulty in the way of the wecom- 
li the free white | 
mechanic was desirous of a little time for 
intellectoal improvement, after ten hours of 
hard and faithtul labor in the broiling sun, 
he was told that the consequence would bea 
loss to his employer, by reason of the 
laboring slaves being hired by the year.— 
The journeymen Bricklayer was thereupon 
compelled either to do injustice to his em- 
ployer, work as many hours as were necessa- 
ty fot the profitable employment of slave la- 





bear upon their bodies the mark of eternal ha- 
tred to the white man.” * That negroes 
should do all the stealing in Kentucky; they 
are entitied to that job, and understand the 
business well,” 

Freemen of Kentucky! do you Wish to see 
a population of this class incrensing from 
year to year? Are the evils of this deserip- 
tion of slavery perpetually to surround your 
children and your children’s children ? Shall 
all the native energy of the people of this 
Commonwealth be cramped by the paralising 
influence of slavery, when by one vigorous 
effort they can throw it off, and stand forth 
in the manly proportions and beautiful s7m- 
metry of healthful freedom? ‘Think you that 
a vote for Emancipation will ever be contem- 
plated with feelings of personal regret, either 
by yourself or by your posterity? Is it pose 
sible that the wise and good men of the pre- 
sent and past generations, who have borne 
their united testimony to the evils of olaseme 
were mistrken? We beseech you by all the 
love you bear your noble State, to B eres 
well before you give your vote towa ren- 
dering perpetual the curse of negro slavery. 

We would appeal in a spirit of fraternal 
kindness to those slaveholders who oppose 
us, We are not your enemies, nor the ene- 
mies of the State. We war oot against slave- 
holders, but slavery. We do nor pretend to 
any superior virtues, or that we, being in 
your cireamstances, would be likely to act 
differently from you. 

We feel slavery to be an insurmountable 
obstaele to our progress, It ia holding us 
back from a glorious career of prosperity and 
renown, It is sowing broadcast the seeds of 
discord, division, and disunion, and we are 
anxious fur its extinction in a manner that 
shall be least offensive to you. 

With Washington, we believe, * that there 
is but one properand efeetual mode by which 
the extinction of slavery can be accomplished, 
and that is by legislative authority,” and thia, 
so far as our suflrages will go, shail not be 
Wanting. 

Our plan. oor object, and our aim, we pro- 
claim in the open sunlight of Heaven, and 
we desire scropulously to respect all v 
tights. 

We desire to see labor, atu tanor, fairly 
paid, natil it becomes LABOR puiy aes- 
re 


cTeD. 

We would have common schools, adequate 
to the wants of a nation of freemen, drawing 
their noorishment from tha bosom of the 





State, nestling in every valley, and lifting 


their sunny fronts on every mountain top. ” 
Ina word, we would have Kentucky what 
natare and the God of nature in’ her to 
be—the happy home of intelligent freemen. 
Will you not pause in yoar opposition, a 
co-operate with us in rescuing our preaad 
State and her institutions from the evils of 
slavery, and in placing ourselves and our 


children in the vaa of huma: Progress ai 
advancement, z =. 







One word as to lans of Emancipation, : _ 
we have done, . fe om 
We have oo fas to offer, for we are 
fied that the wisdom of an angel cou 
devise a plan that would be wi 


A not 
_ We wish to persude the of 
tacky to determine * that at some fixed peris 
od slavery, or involuntary servit 
for crime, shall cease in this Commonweal 
—all the rest, we think, may be safely” 
to the good sense of the people as a matter of 
mutual concession and compromise. * . 
_As a people, we are very much in the eod+ 
dition of the hunter who liad the wolf by the 
ear. We are afraid to let go, and yet we 
cary 7S is dangerous to hold on, The 
wolf is becoming stronger, we are becoming 
weaker. Fifiy years since the wolf was 
young and weak, and we could have let 
our bold without dangerhe is now 
teen times larger, with a co! ng 
strength, and we have added to our dimen 
sions only nine times. 
Fellow-citizens, this wolf will never get 
weaker while he can suck the life blood of 
the Commonwealth. Let him go—yes, let 
him go—and it he shall then show fight—let 
us meet him with the strong arms and stout 
hearts of Kentucky freemen. 
If our Revolutionary Fathers had waited 
until a plan of Independence perfectly fault- 
less, and entirely unobjectionable, had been 
presented for their adoption, they would nevs 
er have achieved that independence, 
‘There were difficulties tobe overcome, obs 
Stacles to be surmounted, dangers to be ens 
countered, and vietories to be won. bs 
shall say that these were too ta price 
be paid for the liberties of this Union? Let 
but a tithe of the spirit animate us which an- 











imated thei, and the suil of Ken will in 
= time cease to be trod by the foot ofa 
slave. 

The men who achieved the independence 
of these States understood well {rue 
loaophy of teform., Their first step 
ed détermination notte be taxed 
eer endsite-—sthebe next, was To 
TRA ‘1 t% 













gitious affairs whieh bring so moch unjast 
reproach upon rel has reeently occurred 
near Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

by the papers, thata Mra, Woolcott, poms 
ihe supposed, upon her death bed, called her 
husband to her bedside,"and confessed to him 
that she had long heen a a | intimate 
with ‘Elder Scofield,’ the pastor of a presby- 
terian church in the vicinity, and a married 
min as well as a minister of God. The hus- 
band charged the clergyman with the crime, 


and he confessed it. it 
ed that two Sronicl linanie ~ 
tion had — seduced geo: He aed fre 
public indignation, but overtaken 
Mr. Wooleott, compeoutaed We ‘ difficult , 
for $3000! Scofield is said to be now 
New York city, whither he sent his wife 
and tamily soon after his scoundrelism wae 
discovered. 


Slaves for California. 

Although we have not seen fitto make 
ado about the reported organization of 
bands of Slaveholders ‘at the South to 
migrate with their human chatels to 
California, we certainly have not failed 
to observe all movements of the kind 
with deep interest. Whether there is 
any backbone in the enterprise just now 
vaunted as progressing in we 
do not know; but it certainly has a vas 
pory look to our eye. It may be well 
enough to explain, however, that a Mr, 
Howard apocars in print as the deviser 
and leader of a proposed Armed . 
tion of four or five hundred slaveh 
in one body to California, each taking 
with him one to four or five US, ace 
cording to his ability or inclination; said 


slaves to be em CN ip. 


otherwise on 1 ra hye 

fit of their masters, who, i 

with revolvers, bonlocaleas bel rifles, 
are to form some sort of a hollow 

for the protection of their ‘vested rugs? 
against all gninsayers—or, in the words 
of one of the articles of compact 

Sih. The object being to enjoy their 
rights in common with other citizens, in 
a territory which belongs to the people of 
the United States without distinction of 
sections, it is proper they should be wel 
armed, and while abstaining from all ins 
novations upon the rights of any one, ba 
prepared to repel any and all oggres> 
sions.” 

These are glib-enough words; but we 
hardly believe ahy such party will see 
California this year. There are men 

enough at the South who own 
| and men caongh who would like to goon 
such an expedition; bat to find the men 
who both own the negroes and choose 
put thorn into such a pool as this and go 
with thein, is hardly so easy. At all 
events, we pre hry soy this ex- 
pedition has sta yot, a season 
is already wearing lato for beginning the 
ar foe oan Ramis 
t. whatever may bo the result, we 
heartily thank Mr. Howard for his su 














gestion, und shalf redouble our 
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edgments, extending them to his associ- 
ates, in case his project is carried into ef- 
fect. We are notsurethat we have finish- 
ed reading the CXIXth spewch of six to 
fifteen columns, purporting (0 demonstrate 
that Slavery cither will or will not fasten 
itself upon California in case nothing like 
the Wilmot Proviso shall be enacted; bur 
arallcevents, we have read enough, heard 
enough, argued enough. We are weary 
of the never ending argument which set- 
_tles nothing,and anxious for the practical! 
~ demonstration which must force a settle- 
ment. It is high time the question were 
finally decided, and if the slaveholders 
will aid in bringing it to a focus, we shall 
most -neknowledge the favor.— 
We only ask them—and we know them 
“well enough to feel sure that the request 
“will be responded to by the great majori- 
_ty—to repudiate the sneaking dodge, and 
take their negroes to California, if at all, 
in an open, public, conspicuous way, like 
” conscious that they are doing as is 
\aoans right, and rather courting than 


shunnit 
‘peross the continent with their gangs of 
—they will know betier than to 


Cpe ‘them across Mexico or the Isthmus, 


observation. Let ihem stride 


) such gangs are not delighted in— 
: “nd oy ently. We Acetnsnatalen to | thei 
ves in California, and we wil/.— 


See us set abourin!? That done, though 
«the Nicholsons’on the Pacific will insist 
“that the people there have no power over 
e matter and the Cases on this side 
will argue that nobody but the people 
there can properly act in the promises, 
.we shall yet have the main question 
brought fairly before the Country, and 
upon the attention of Congress.— 
‘If the People of California shall of them- 
abate the nuisance and provide 
‘against its recurrence there, of course 
‘pothing more need be said, so far as that 
is concerned; buat if they 
° the Military dictatorship now 
éxisting there (the ehief a slaveholder, 
‘who, we understand, took out slaves with 
“him) shall maintain the right to hold 
slaves in that Territory, and the Ca'ifor- 
nians themselves do not or cannot over- 
rule the decision, the case comes of 
‘course to for revision; and who 
can say with plausibility or de- 
ceency, “I am opposed to Slavery in the 
‘abstract [we don’t know the place,] and 
| resist its establishment in California, 
‘but there’s no need of any Wi/mot Pro- 
‘piso—the matier will take care of itself 
Let us hear what the next shuflle will be 
in case now plants itself in Cali- 
all local efforts for its 
— We have had words enough 
deeds !— Tribune. 


i lena 





extract | lation has been limited, and as a matter 
















os the result arent rs fn 
rn year. Indeed, a superficial 


sent stare Of our cause in 


rent 
aihy with our movements, 
the masses—the refusal of 
Qs actors who have the 

@ and wield popular senti- 

ment, wi indeed be discouraging 
were we not to look deeper into the 
Fo of human action. But let us take 
t Sear lew, and we will find cause 
for concerdpnet éven to the most ad- 
werse phases that meet it. 1 is a saying 
of some anee, that moral revolu- 
tions never go backwards. A retrospect 
of the past history of the world, cannot 
‘convinge us of this cheering truth. 
we look to the barbarous state in 
which the mos: civilized nations have 
‘once been steeped, and have traced their 
» slow, but certain progress to 
present state of civilization, en- 
a and refinement, we may 
Aesson of encouragement that will 
teach us to falter not in our faith in the 
uhimiate triumph of human liberty, nor to 
waver in our efforts for its achi¢vement. 
., What were our ancestors afew, very 
arie t The boasted liber- 
lo-Saxon, the self-styled 
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; e, b ; 
we in his utter degra- 
is that Anglo Saxon? 

éest of the free, and the most un- 
inthe assertion and maintenance 
re - That the cxodus from 
and elevation in the scale of be- 
of the disky sons of America, is no 
than our own elevation has 
b aptend be as fully relied upon, as 
at is a God who rules the uni- 
a nses his blessings to his 
1 impa , be they of whatev- 

Glime, complexion. or Tebtilen they 
to vain was it that our Legisla- 
‘at its late session, endeavored to in- 
ts orts to stay the tide of 

It might with equal 
t, have attem to 
es of the noble 
back its tides to 
atlempt to arrest 
aren in 


on 





the 
au- 
are 


, «Jt eet 
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they will find their work and themselves | 
swept away by its tide, and their names 
and deeds enrolled on the annals of infa- 
my, or lost beneath the dark waters of ob- 
liviom, Uncanciously tothemselves, they 
have been setting a power in motion that 
will overwhelm them. | 

“In their opposition to the expressed | 
will of a thousand of our most worthy 
| citizens, and the undoubted wishes of the | 
greater part of the remainder on a great} 
| question of reform; in their neglect to do 

the will of the people, in various minor 
though important matters, they have | 
deen teaching the people that if they wish 
their bidding doue, they must take the 
matier into their own hands and see to it, 
that they elect men who will fulfil their 
duties as their servants, and not arrogate 
to themselves to be their masters, They 
have been teaching them that if they wish 
to enjoy liberty for themselves, just 
laws, and an impartial adminisiration of 
them, they must first remove this insidi- 
ous power, and then the throne will do 
their bidding. This is the lesson the 
people have been learning, may they con 
it well before they are aguin called upon 
to choose their representaiives, that their 
choice may- be made intelligently, that 
t wishes may be done, tl.at our State 
may be made free. 

“Daring the past year, in consequence 
of the political excitement of a Presideh- 
tial campaign, there has not been the 
same opening as usual for our labors in 
the moral field; nevertheless somethin 
of effort has been made, not without ef- 
fect itis hoped. There have been some 

ublic meetings held, and during the ear- 
y partof the year, we had a lecturing 








were not able to secure his services fora 
greater period. but limited as it was, it 
was sufficient to show that when got 
overwhelmed by a storm of political ex- 
citement, the people will gladly receive 
the truth, when properly placed before 
them. It is a subject pr ok ave that our 
limited means will not admit of our ex- 
tending operations in this field of labor. 
Were it cultivated to the extent for which 
there is opening, there is no doubt that 
an abundant fruitage would be the yield. 
The publication of our paper, which was 
continued until recently, has now censed. 
The fund created for its support having 
been expended, and no sufficient addi- 
tions having been made to it to warrant 
its eontinuance, this course was found 
necessary. ‘The subscription price be- 
ing merely nominal, has only defrayed 
a very small part of the expense of its 

lication. the amount of its use- 


it would be difficult to ex an 
opinion. That it has een ta- 

read by a considerable number 
Lof our citizens, is true, but that its circu- 


of course its usefulness, by the unncces- 


@ by as ex 
of every day of its publication has mani- 
fesied. That its circulation would have 
been much more extended, and its influ- 
ence have been greater and more gener- 
ally felt, had not this been the case, we 
fs fe. doubt. are are not without 
ape, ever, that its temporary publi- 
cation has not been in wales te tea bees 
made the medium of conveyance of a 
great deal of valuable information to the 
minds of its readers, many of whom, 
without its aid, would be destitute of the 
knowledge they now possess ef the work- 
ings of the “peculiar institution.” 


The False Refuge of the Guilty; or the Bi- 
ble a “ Contraband Article.” 








Tt seems by the ( Baptist) “ Religious 
Herald,” of Virginia, one of the popular 
religious pnrpers of our day, that, afier 
nine years from its publication, a copy of 
**Charles Sifmmon’s Scripture Manual ” 
has found its way into the State of Virgi- 
nia, and come under the eye of the editor 
of that paper. The effect produced on 
the mind of that gentleman is remarka- 
ble. ‘The appearance of the cholera in 
Richmond, would not have awakened in 
him more alarm, or more aroused his 
sanitary precautiousness. The article is 
a curiosity ; and we copy the whole of it, 
Sepls premising that this terror-exciting 
book, as all who have read it know, is 


made up of Bible passages, arranged 
agreeably with the viler’s judgment, 
under various heads. If there is some 


fault in that arrangement,—and, on some 
cts, we think there is—yet there the 
of + and 
can judge for himself whether the ar- 
rangement is right or not. But Mr. 
“ Sands,”’ the editor, is greatly moved, 
and issues his proscriptive “ Bull’ for- 
bidding the people to read or buy the 
dangerous book. A real Romish * Papa’? 
could scarcely have fulminated a louder 
one from the Vatican. One of “the 
faithful” brought the “ suspicious” book 
to his notice, and deserves to be reward- 
ed with a Dakedom. Has the Virginian 
Pope not some rich * benefice” 10 be- 
stow upon him? or at least a beautiful 
slave? 

“A Contraband Article.—A friend 
has brought to our notice a work, which 
has been hawked about our city for some 
weeks past, and very eagerly 
upon the atiention of the community, as 
one of extraordinary value. It is enti- 
led ‘A Sevipture Manual, &e. B 
Charles Simmons, N. Y. M. W. Dodd, 
1848 ;’ and is recommended by many 
distinguished men of the North. One of 
these tells us that wa bas had 
particular to , er- 
rors of the times.’ This hat 






agent in the field forashort period. We, 











coming as it does from a 


northern region; and the book its®’ 
shows that siavery is one of the @ 
against whieh it is-aimed. The | 

gives us passagés of Scripwre.on 
tude ;’ and then, as something: 
from it, on ‘slavery and opp 
Under the latter head, he says, 
Rights of Man ;’ and on turning 

perceive that it is directed maint 
our institutions. ‘The Scriptures 
verted ; passages being cited wh 

ly have no reference to the subj 
Northern men choose to pe 
Scriptures, they ought not to pal 
impositions upon us; and if 
slavery a sin, they ought at least: 
the decency not to attempt to m 
ney by selling their anti-slave: 
to slaveholders. The book is, 
unsound in its theology, No Ba 
no Southerner—ought to cou 

it.”” 

















Now, one word more. “1f Nogihern 
men deem slavery a sin, they ought at 
least to have the decency not to attempt 
to make money by selling their anti-la- 
very books to slaveholders.”’ Rix 

ato, Seneca, Aristotle, 
truly wise men, come to the res 
come for the defence of the 
holders”"!! Alas! for the ! 
institution of the American—the Baprist 
South, if C icut a . of Bible 
passages—* Scripture Manuals * — are 
not prohibited crossing that broad line, 










slender, genteel person!” Here are 
these and others advertised, as a London 
lady would advertise a rug-away spaniel 


>| or a flown parrot—advertised with siaall 


effigies of the fugitives, the more readily 
to catch the eye of the reader. And this 
is in the same. sheet with glowing com- 
mendation of the black of the actor :— 
where there ean be little doubt that the 


like eulogy personally bestowed on the 
same dangerous individual, originally | 
We think | 


instigaicd the negro desertion. 
every Slave Sue should consider this, 
und forbid the personation of Ovhello by 
Ma. Macreavy; unless, indeed, he 


should choose to “reverse the charac: | 


ter,” playing the Moor as a white man. 
Or, 10 satisfy both parties, why should 
not Othello be made a sort of piebald he- 
ro; divided afier the fashion of the old 
colored print of Death and the Lady— 
thatis, half black and haif white ?—Lon- 
don Punch. 


Captures AnD Escape or a Kipnarrer. 
—Calvin Morgan, a kidnapper, who was 
tried some twelve months since in the 
Hastings Court of this city, and. convict- 
‘ed (with an accomplice who is now in our 
Staté Penitentiary.) of enticing slaves 
from their masters in Richmond, but who 
afterwards broke jail, and has since been 
going at large, was observed on ‘Thurs- 
day night last, seated in one of the boxes 
of the theatre. Officer Nuckols, on re- 
cognizing the fugitive, arrested him, and 





(itis infinite in breadth, if not in length) 
which rates the land of slavery’s 
radise from the Bible-printing and even 
ible “ selling’ North. To insult a 
sinner by offering to sell him a Bible for 
cious lucre obtained by his very “sin” 
too. , it is anti-republican, anii-patri- 
archal, anti-Baplist, and almost aati- 
slavery. Keep back the colporteurs.— 
They must never sell a Bible to a sin- 
ner. Itis wanting in “ decency” to do 
80. ; 
O&7Since writing the above, we ob- 
serve that a colored man is trying toraise 
funds by donations to redeem his wife 
who is owned by a“ Mr. Sands.” _Is he 
the editor of the Religious Herald 7— 
Christian Contributor. 


Othellos in ‘New Orleans. 


The New Orleans people are delight- 
ed with Macreapy in everything, but es- 
pecially in Othello, upon which the cri- 
tics shower roses. This is very-ingenu- 
ous, but surely no less im _ The 

‘ood souls do not perceive t ogerous 
tendency of great acting lavished a 
filled with advertisements of runaway 
ery or sen che Sethe Doom 

” hammer Picayune 
(Beb. 15,) says of Macneapy's Othello, 
“ We have never yet seen anything so 
brilliant; such acting would redeem the 














Nevertheless, with its 4 
of ey next. 


took him to the street, where they were 
busied in tying him,. when a confederate 
of Morgan’s, it is supposed, or some one 

Ise, struck Westa severe blow with a 
atick; a general scuffle ensued, amidst 
the confusion of which Morgan gave the 
officers the slip, and he is now again at 
large. We believe a large reward wns 
offered by the Governor for Morgan’s ap- 
prehension some time since.—2ichmond 


Republican. 





Necro Sreaning.—aAt the ijate sitting 
of the Court at Camden, one Brown was 
convicted of stealing negroes. The poor 
creatures who were beguiled by him 
were induced to steal a large sum.of mo- 
ney from their master, on this man’s pro- 
mise to carry them to a Free State. He 
ga the money, and then by an agent, 
eatricd them to Virginia, where the s'ip 
was given tothem. They were soon ap- 
prehended, and upon communicating the 
facis, the agent who had made tracks 
for home, leaving the poor negroes to 
shift for themselves, was himself arrest- 
ed and sent to Kershtw, and upon his 
testimony Brown was convicted. His 
counsel, we learn, intend moving for a 
new trial at the Court of Appeals i 





The Chanee of a Fortune in California, 
Is thus calculated by the editor of the Duffa- 





. 
we repeat it, to tell such truth is ver 
foolish. 7 

The Daily Picayune is, we believe, a 
very important print. It has Art as ap 
accessory to its political and social |ite-- 
raiure. The title is adorned with the 
figure of a female—very white, of course, 
—seated upon something invisible, and 
holding in her lap a nest of young peli- 
cans, poeticall y fed by the hen pelican, 
The right hand of the lady—the finger 
and thumb holding a branch of something, 
African night-shade, it may be—reposes 
on a sugar-tub; whilst a ship—a slave- 
clipper, we presume—looms in the dis- 
tance. There is, no doubt, deep and 
delicate meaning in all this. The lady 
is Liberty—American Liberty—and the 
pelicans, young citizens of the South, 
reared upon black blood purchased by 
Liberty to nourish them. The sugar- 
tub is blood again, turned into pleasant- 
ness and flavor. 

This is ali as it should be: bat, Pica- 
yune, be consistent. Wherefore: praise 
Othello on the stage, and advertise the 
black for sale ? For instance, here we 
have two separate sales of slaves, one in 
aay woven lots, the other in sixty-two— 
of slaves of both sexes and all ages to siit 
all buyers. Lot 18 is,‘ Rosauine al the | 
breast ;”’ and \ot 64 is, “Orn Bersy,! 
aged 80 years!” This may be all very 
proper in a Model Republic; but we hold 
that to praise the black on the stage, may, 
in the end, awaken sympathy for him in 
the market, Again, who shall say that! 
the many escapes of slaves, advertised in 
this Picayune, may not be mwibuted to 
the vouchsafed tor. "MK- 
creapy? Hear the emhusiastia and fool- 
ish critic ;—** What cou! ? we say of Ma- 
CREADY, but that he carried into his per- 
sonation of the Moor, the same elaborate 
study, matchless elocution, and consum+ 
mate art, which we have admired be- 
fore?” 

And then, “ the house was full and ra- 
diant with beautiful women. A dolt could 
not play ill to such an audience!" All 
this is, we fear, so much incitement to 
the black blood of New Orleans to de- 
camp or rebel. And we have the result 
in some ten advertisements for ten runa- 
way slaves; all of them, we doubt fot. 
stimulated by the praise and sympathy 
lavished upon the actor, to take it ihto 
their heads to think themselves human 
beings! Hore is—Jonnx, aged about 
25 years, 5 feet, 4, fine-looking and neat- 
dressed."" “ Witutam or Bitty, about 
pled 17 omens dark 

ender built, with fore-fi off | 
hand; and “ Mary, a bright wala. 
and rather handsome—has a very j 
tinemt air and bearing;” and 
“ Brazire, s French and 
is about 21 years old, a dark 






Asa general thing it may be assumed as 
certain, thata man who cannot succeed at 
home, will not sueceed there. Energy, res- 
oluion, disregard of ordinary obstacles, and 
Steady perseverance, are requisite to success 
in California, and the same qualities will in- 
sure a fortune here as well as in that remote 
region. More time may be required—though 
that will admit of question—but on the other 
hand greater comforts and security of life 
and property, when the latter is won, can be 
counted npon. Conceding the truth of’ all 
that has been told about the gold of Califor- 
nia, Igt us go into a little calculation and see 
how much, with ordinary good luck, men 
can expect to make by going there. The 
cost of the journey thither and the prepara- 
tions for it, cannot be estimated at less than 
two hundred and fifty dollurs. It costs the 
most of those who go there, more than that 
sum, to say nothing of the additional sum 
that prudence dictates. should be carried to 
provide against possible contingencies. If 
he has fair success the gold-digger wil! gath- 
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‘*]| LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
‘PROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS, Ld- 
mund Burke. 





with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
or THE 


American Anti-Slavery Society. 


Vhe Firreenta Anniversary of the Amen- 

1ean Anti-SLavery Society will be held in 

‘the Tarbernicle, Broadway, New-York, on 
| "Tuesday, the 8th day of May next. 

The Annual Meeting of the American So- 
| ciety is the most important anti-slavery meet- 
‘ing held any where during the year. 
| ‘The Anniversary atthe ‘Tabernacle repre- 

sents to the country at large the progress, 
the efficiency, and even the existence, of the 
) Anti-Slavery cause. It is to vast numbersof 
| people, the only sign of the continued zeal 
| and spirit of the Abolitionists, whose local 
meetings they never heer of, . 

The Business Meetings of the Society 
have always brought together in counsel a 
| large number of Abolitionists from various 
| parts of the Northern States than is ever cun- 
'vened on any other oceasion. The general 
| interests of the cause command, at that time, 
a consideration which at no other can be 
given them. 

It has never, since the formation of the 
Society, been more apparent than at this 
moment, that the Anti-Slavery esuse is left 
where it ever has been, in the hands of the 
members of the American Society. There 
is as yet no reason to suppose that ey 
will ever be abolished, except through its el- 
forts, 

The general importance of the annual 
meeting, and the aspect of the cause at this 
moment, which gives us every thing to hope 
for if we persevere—every thing to fear if 
we falter—appeal alike loudly to Abolition- 
ists, all over the land, to make the ensuing 
Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Slave- 
ry Society one that shall do more even than 
any previous oné*has done to drive the South 
to despair in defence of its felonious system 
of society, and the North to a more deter- 
mined attitude, than any portion of it has 
ever yet ventured to assume in defence of its 
own rights, and the assertion of the righis of 
the slave. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


perar away } Secretaries. 


i 
| 








Immediate Emaneipation from Slaveholding 
Government, 


In 1931 there could be" but eleven men 
found in all New England who would stand 
up and publicly declare that immediate E- 
mancipation was the duty of the master and 


. veveeery 
who had a strong feeling of opposition to the 


system of slavery, but these were generally 
shocked at the thought of giving immediate 
freedom to the bondman—it was something 
they bad not thought of, and they were not 
prepared for its adeption. Bat the spirit 
that dwells with the two or three who gather 
together in the name of Truth, animated and 
sustained the eleven. They were determin- 
ed to make themselves heard, they were re- 
solved that the nation should be aroused, 
and that the doctrine they taught in relation 
to slavery should be spread befure the peo- 
ple. The principles that were so n/fra then, 
are now qnite moderate; that which was 
then so shocking, now appears but a reason- 
able demand. The people who then oppo- 
sed immediate emancipation, now contend for 
it, always exeepting a few of the wisest in 








Ocy- Persons having business connected | 


~ 


| those who see that the doctrine is true. If 
suclyshrink not from their duty, if, having 
| put their hand to the plough they look not 


_ | back, but press onward and onward, preacli- 


ing their principles by words and deeds, the 

people will become familiarized with the 
_ doctrine and the arguments by which it is 
enforced, and thus become prepared to adopt 
vit. 

Who is so faint-hearted thathe would now 
retreat? Who by his defection would re- 
| tard ihe advancement of the cause? We 
trust that such number but few. 





jer doh tt —s 
Thursday, April 26. 

A Disease person was yesterday sent to 
the family residence of Dr. Black, of this 
city, in his absence. It is said the disease 
under which the unfortunate person was suf- 
fering is contageous. ‘The family of Mr. 
Block were prejudiced in their health by this 
impradent conduct on the part of the on 
or persons advising his conveyance thith- 
er. 

The place at which the man was taken 
sick was the proper one for him to remain 
pauntil he got well, and the proper place to 
invite inedical aid—otherwise, send him to a 
hospital, not te the residence of a private 
family. It is alleged asm excuse for send- 
ing the unfortunate person to uhove, 
to the residence of Dr. Black, that the latter 
belonged to the Sanitary Boards This, we 
are told by high authority, is false. The 
Doetor having promptly declined the honor 
of an appointment tendered to him. But 
even if this were true, and if he had held 
such a station, what excuse would that be 
for endangering the health of his family, and 
prejudicing the lives of the public by carting 
him through the streets ? 

The unfortunate individual alluded to a- 
bove, was taken into the house of Dr. Pen- 
niman for medical treatment. We are in- 
formed that he died about 8'u’clock last eve- 
ning. 





The above article appeared as editorial 
both in the ** Commercial Journal” and the 
Pittsburgh “ Saturday Visiter,” so we can- 
not say to which paper belongs its paternity, 
The story it tells is nothing very striking; 
ils most prominent feature being the danger 
to which the public was exposed by carting 
the diseased person” through the streets, 
The facts of the case, as we learn from relia- 
ble sources, are simply these. 

A raftsman from the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been with his lumber to Cin- 
cinnati, on his return took passage on the 
steamer Brilliant, and when near Pittsburgh 
was attacked by the Cholera. The captain 
of the boat did all he could for his comfort, 
and on arriving at Pittsburgh sent for one or 
two ef his friends who were attached to a 
lamber yard in that city. The man was sick 
and a stranger; and desired a shelter and 
medical attendence, for both. of which he 
was able to pay. A carriage was called for, 
but none could be procured. A furniture car 
—<- . ebtetned and the sick ian pla- 
ced in it. Ue was taken to a public house, 
but was refused admission; application was 
made at another, bat with no better success; 
he was then carried to the Offiee of tle 
Guardians of the Poor, but the poor fellow 
found they were no guardians fr him; the 
Guardians recommended him to go to the 
private residence of a physician who was 
mistakenly supposed to be Cuairman of the 
Sanitary Committee, and admittance was de- 
nied him there, Thas was this sick stran- 
| ger treated in the christian city of Pittsburgh! 
| His disease was of a nature that required 
immediate, active treatment; but instead of 

receiving it, he was carted about the streets 
|from ten o'clock in the morn'nz until seven 
| at night, suffering meanwhile the most ex- 
| eruciating agony.. He was finally received 
into the house of Dr. Penniman, and died 





er about ten dollars worth of the dust a day, | the State, and the most righteous in tha | an hour afterward. Before the Dr. tendered 
There are only about two hundred d ‘ys in| Choreh, who, encombered with the clogs of | him his hospitality, we understand that an 
a yest, te wee Naren Ware. Fii8 entice position and reputation, are. not able to pro- | Trish woman, whose hosband had gone to 
earnings, therefore, would amount to about : le liforni : ‘ 
two thousand dollars, ‘That sum seems large, | £88 a3 fast as the common people. Aad | California, offered the sick mana bed be- 
bat take from it the cost of the jousney and | this change is to be attributed first, to the | neath ber roof. Her name is Elizibeth 
the preparations, and the expenses of living | inherent truthfulness of the principle; se- | Kimmell—honor to her womanhood and her 
Ff i i j Ti es a 4 | i 
while digging and while he is necessarily cond, to the perseverence and faithfulness of | Irish heart; but what ean be said of the hu- 
lying idte.—how mech would remuinI—|- 4 ‘a- 7 ty of 4 he left hi ff, 
Less, we apprehend, than the man could | its advocates; and third, to the familiarity of | Manity of those who teft him to suffer wn- 
have earned with less labor and danger at the people with the arguments brought for- cared for—to feel that he was an onteast 
home—certainly not more, to say nothing of | ward in its support. | from the sympathy of those who call them- 
the risk he rans from disease and the lack of | selves men! 


needful attention if sickness should befall 
him. 

But there is no certainty of earning ten 
dollars a day. Someto be sure get much 
more, but that is ina great degree mere good 
lack. Wehear of their success, but noth- 
ing of the thousands who are less fortunate. 
By the first of September next there will pro- 
hably be not far from 75,000 persons in Ca- 
lifernia, of whom two-thirds or 50,000, will 
be gold-diggers, Concede that they will all 
get ten dollars a day. That would make an 
aggregate of half.a million a day for the 
whole, or one hundred million of doliars for 
the entire working days of the year. Does 
any one believe that any thing approximating 
to this will be realized? It must be, or else 
the gold-digging business will be ruinous to 
most of those, engaged in it. But some 
may say that the expenses of living will 
soon be greatly reduced, Doubtful, 


level. Ifthe man who digs gold can make 
ten dollars a day, the man who cultivates the 
earth or follows a mechanical employment 
will require as much for his day’s work, or 
he will dig gold too. If reliance is placed 
on supplies brought from abroad, matters are 
not mech mended. The shippers run great 
ow and they will have prices to cores- 
pond. ° 

Considering the subject in the most favor- 
able light we can, the conclusion is irresis- 
table that though immense amounts of gold 
may and probably will be obtained, from Ca- 


,| lifornia, and though here and there one, more 
_| suecessful or Jacky than the rest, may realize 


a fortune, pao ye mass of those who go to 
California m ag op their minds to en- 
dure great hardships, with .the prospect of 
getting less for their labor than they could at 





copper-color, has Roman some, tate 


home by steady industry. 


The | 
rewards of labor im every country @ek a! 


The history of its advent, progress, and 
partial triumph is one that may be read with 
profitin these days. Immediate cessation 
from slaveholding, and immediate cessation 
from the support of a slaveholding govern- 
ment are based upon the same principle, and 
itis strange that those who advocate the 
first cannot perceive that it is so. The peo- 
ple are shocked by the doetrine that those 
who hate slavery should immediately cease 
from giving theit support to the government 

whieh sustains the system; they see in it 
almost as much bloodshed, anarchy, and con- 
fusion as was prophesied, would result from 
the adoption of immediate emancipation on a 
slave plantation; and they who assured the 





right, and demanded of him that he should 
sacrifice all the slave property he possessed 
| because justice required it, are unwilling to 
make an application of the same principle 
to themselves. They do not feel it safe to 
abandon a slaveholding government, and will 
not consent to sacrifice their elective fran- 
chise for the slave's sake. 
in time be brought to do it—enovgh to con- 
summate the work of the slave's deliverance. 
Of this, we feel assured; for we are convin- 
ced that the doctrine of the duty of imine- 
date cessation from the support of a slave- 
holding government, is in itself right, and 
| therefore must prevail. Whether its day of 
| triumph will be sooner or later will depend 
| upon the faithfulness and perseverence of 


| 





slaveholder that it was always safe to do| 


Yet enough will | 


We trust that the “* Journal’? and “ Visit- 
er’ will inform their readers from time to 
time, whether the “Diseased person” did so 
very much prejudice the lives of the public 
by being carted through the streets, 

—- emmeee- 

CoLonen Testimony.—A suit was this 
week brought before Esquire Kennett, of this 
place, in which the testimony of a colored 
witness was proffered. The opposing party 
objected to its reception, thinking perhaps 
that a certain time was fixed in the act re- 
pealing the Black Laws for said act to take 
effect, and that the time had notarrived. We 
have never seen a copy of the act of repeal, 
but io the several synopsis of it which have 
fallen under our notice, no reference was 
made to time, and we presume it went) into 
effect as soon as it received the Governdér’s 
signature. So thought the magistrate, and 
admitted the testimony. A similar ease, we 
learn, recently veceurred in Cincinnati, and 
was decided in the same way. 





Sexatror Benton, we understand, intends 
visiting the California emigrants who rendez- 
vous at Independence this spring, to addrese 
them upon the importanee of maintaining a 
bold stand against the introduction of slavery. 
into the new territories; aud will a i 
stamp Missouri in advocacy of the same 
trine. A Free Soil speoker at the Conven- 
tion at Ravenna called Henry Clay one of 











-. well entitled to be thus called. 


ee ee ee ee es 
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_ the pillars of the Free Soil movement—we | no person ean hold any property except by 
_ should think it as evident to most compre- 


his permission, even during life, and at death 
al ‘ ‘all reverts to him 3 lie is protected by an im- 
hensions that Thomas H. Benton is quite as mense army of women, numbered by Mr. C, 
at many thousands. 
| body guard; they never leave him, and are 


; answerable fur the safety of his petsom, In 

Information Wanted. his talks with the ageut of the Usitish Gov- 

: ;, | etument, he evinced a shrewdness tn diplo- 

Quinty Ratt, i a - — Rel, te | matic affairs seldom met with in the negro. 
informed that his family, consisting of wile He conceded in all the arguments in favor of 


and five children, formerly belonging to Hen-. the treaty, on the seore of humanity, &e., 


_— 





ry Fry, of Moorefield, Henry Co., Va., are &e.; but placed the affair strietly in a pecu- 
‘living near Martinsburg, Knox Co., Ohio, 
The family were liberated by their.claim- 


~ ant, the husband liberated himself by run- 


ming dway. He hes not been heard of by 
his family since, who are filled with anxiety 
on his secount. If he should see this, will 
“he please communicate by letter his present 
residence, and they will go tohim. It would, 
perhaps, be better for him to write to the Ed- 
‘tors of the Anti-Slavesy Bagle, Salem, Co- 
‘Iumbiana Co., Ohio, and they will see that 
word is forwarded to his family, © 
or Anti-Slavery papers please copy. 
tha 


. . 
A Woman toreateninc Lyxen Law !— 


. The editor of the * Pittsburgh Saturday Vis- 
liter? says: . 

-eeetP we had a husband, father, or brother, 
«who was likely to become a victim to the 
‘serpent of the still, we would take the dis- 
ease in titme, in the first stages—and warn 
every dram-seller, within reach, not to en- 
croach on our hearth; and if they persisted, 
we Would burn down their establishments 
with as clear a conscience as we would build 


a fire to born the June bogs and save our! 


plums.” 

Had Mrs. Swisshelm, when editing an 
Anti-Slavery paper, uttered such threats 
against the slave-pens where her sis/ers are 
imprisoned and sold, there would have been 


Breat propriety in calling hers an incendiary | 


shee 

(<r We have on hand a number of origi- 
mal articles designed for a place in our col- 
umn of poetry; some of them will be pub- 
lished, and some do not come near enough to 
our ideas of poetry to appear in print. Ma- 
ny who can write good prose, fail in their ef- 
- forts to clothe their sentiments in verse. 


meerat” and the * Palladiam of Freedom 2?” 
Tt-has been an age since we have seen either 
of them... 


lL +} 





Sectarianism, 


A writer in the Chiis tian Citizen” thns 
Hits off that narrow love of sect which 
builds 90 high a partition wall as to prevent 
men co-operating with each other in moral 
reformey ontess their noti=ns of theology 
has been guaged hy the same measure. 

‘The people of the good town of Kipple- 
tfingin fir instance, ore a progressive pen- 
ple. and they have gone abead in the Toial 


Abstinence movement; they wish te have a! 
demonstration, and knowing that the Rev. | 


John Calvin isa Teo-totaler they wait upon 
him, and respeetfally invite him to the plat- 
form, “ET shall be miost happy,” says the 
emiling divine; “what other gentlemen are 
to take part in the proceedings 1 “© Mr. 
Prosbyter, the Rev. Ebenezer Wesley, the 
Rev. Juhn Method and the Rev. Abel Arien.” 
answers the deputation, ‘Ah indeed!" 
mutters the meek Christian when he hears 
the last name. and his face lergthens, and his 
tones hecome grave. ** Ah then, | cannot 
possibly come if Mr. Arien is to be there.” 
* Why sir,” says John Binat the shoemaker, 
“Mr. Arie was the first that showed me the 
heanties of ‘Total abstinence, and a more ta- 
horious worker in the cause, let alone o kin- 
der man, thera does nat exist.“ Ab, that 
may be, but Peould not consent to sit upon 
the plitform with aman so heterodox as is 
Mr. Asien”? = He is not a heterodox tee- 
totaler sir,” says Blunts © he iea long pledge 
man, out and out.” “Ah, bat be has mest 
erroneous views of doctrine, 
cannot possibly attend.” 


= 





, ope wa etal 
> Thestollowing notice of the meeting 


of Gererils Taylor and Seott in Washington, 
is from the New York Sunday Dispatch ; 
and is quite as important and edifying »s 
much of the same character which Is written 
about the movements and emotions of the 
gteat men of our land. 


General Scott fel upon General Taylor's 
neck and wept, 

*Seott!’ marmured Taylor, 

‘Taylor!’ falfered Scott. 

‘Scott,’ said Taylor, making a stronger ef 
fort to recover his composure—' Scott!* he 
repeated, but broke down, 

* Well, Taylor, what is it?’ demanded 
Scott in a ficther tone, and trying to master 
his emotion, 

‘ Lae resnmed Taylor, with a visibly 
painful fort Scott, do you chew tubacco!" 


-———— 2008-0 _- 


A Great Slavetrader, 


Mr. Cruickshank, a British merchant resi- 
ding in Africa, recently prid an official visit 
to the King of Dabomy, with the view te pro- 
mote the suppression of the ¢lavetrade, An 
account of his mission is given in the English 
papers, from which the following is extract 


Mr. Cruickshank was empowered to offer 
an equivalent amounting to £4,000 per an- 
num to the King of Dahomy, sould he suc 
ceed in making a treaty with him for the sup- 

reesion of the trade in negroes, and by which 

e was to use his influence in putting it down, 
and tore lg rps not to participate in it 
himself, He, it appears, is the largest seller 
of pin Africa, as, annnally, he dispo- 
see 20,000 to 30,000, beside procar- 
ing domestics for himself and hie chiefs.— 
For this purpose, he annual slave hunts, 
which he conducts, and the 
He is the absolgte 


Goud day 5 Vi 


country, 

| He had received the crown from his father, 
to whom, like him, all his people louked up 
| toas their supporter; that it required between 
' £200 and £300 a year for the support of his 
j government, of which he deiived at Jeust 
£200 by the slave trade; that this was the 
| great source of his revenue, and, support of 
his crown and coustry. How, then, could 
those of England expect that he should give 
tp his country to ruin, by accepting the pal- 
try sum now offered. He would, however, 
endeavor to turn the minds of his people to 
egricuitaral pursuits, offered Jand to the Bri 
ish Government, on the sea shore, to estab- 
lish factories, and to aid, assist, and protect 


several territories. Mr. ©. had much talk 
on this subject. He was exceedingly adroit 
and careful not to commit hnunself in conver- 
sation. 

The turning the labor of the natives to ag- 
ricultural pursuits is the most likely method 
of suppressing the traflic. . 

Mr. ©, was, throughout, treated with the 
greatest respect and hospitality, both by the 
European slavetraders on the coast and on 
| his travels to and from Dahomy, bringing 
| down with him two slaves, presents to her 
| Majesty frou the King, and one presented to 
| himself (strange contradiction.) Mr. C. who 

is, we understand, a gentleman of much 

| shrewdness, research and fine literary 2equire- 
| ments, has written a paragraph for publiea- 
tion in England relative to his travels; his 
conversation with the King; and his.views 
with regard to the most efficient means of 
putting down the traffic (in which he was 
much benefitted and assisted by the King) 
in human flesh—the perusal of which was 
looked to for more particalar information rel- 
ative to the subject. 

The African style and magnificence of his 
reception, and the parading and reviewing of 
the army of women ant men is, we are told, 
highly amusing as well as giving a much 
higher idea of the African training and taste 
for warlare than we ever had previously. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, 


A large Railroad meeting was held in Pitts- 
burgh at the Board of ‘Trade Rooms, on the 
231d ult. The “ Commercial Journal” says: 


The Railroad” meeting, at the Board of 

tade Rooms, on Third street, corner of 
Wood, was well attended last evening. Sev- 
eral gentlemen from Ohio addressed the as- 
sembly —setting forth in a very strong light, 
the necessity and utility of sabscripions of 
stock, by Pittsburgh capitalists, to this great 
work. 

We have not room for the remarks of the 
gentlemen this moroiog. Lét it suffice to 
say: they proved conclusively that the stock 
of the road would pay good dividends— that 
it is Jocated through a god wool growing, 
wheat raising, stock producing, cheese ma- 
king country. hot the grade is slight in 
comparison to that of other roads—that it is 
the mostdireet route from PitsLergh to the 
Lakes and the Atlantic—that it cannot be 
clogged by ice or snow (as has been alleged ) 
—that it will enhance the value of real estate 
jin all the counties through whieh the road 
| passes, more especially in Pittshargh and 
, Cleveland. That the Zanesville route does 
! not offer as many inducements for the invest- 
| ment‘of stock as this—that the counties thro’ 
| which the road is located, have subscribed 
| liberally. 
| They ask of Pittsburgh capitalists sheer 
justice—that they should regard their own 





| interest, and by their liberal subseriptions se- 
| care the terminus of the road at this point. 
| instead of having it diverted to Virginin. A 


leonnertion with the Central Rail 
through Pennsylvania is what te sorght 
preference to any other route—but, shot 


Pittshorgh prove niggirdly and reereent to 


| biary view, along with the cestom of his; 


‘These amazons are his | 





~ANTLSLAVERY EUGLE, SALE 


sixth time. His friends are belioved t9¢be | af# of 9 duchess. “That girl is fromthe 
ihe clergy, the cultivators of cotton, the agti- North;"2 said Gur@ondactor® ‘at first we 


culturalists and mecbanics, with a portion of r - : Zt ¥ : 
the National Guard, and all the discontented ee ee 


office-seekers.—LAi%, Sun. 





ails | *)-}stractor and paticrn tothe rest.”" 

Soared mm nuw.—Ameong the statisti 1 have since learned that some at. 
Haskell and Saith’s Universal Gazerteet we | "ts were made ut first to induce the 
find the following, which speaks volumes in} POF Whine people to work side by side 
regard to the moral depravity of some spor] with the lacks in these mills. ‘They 

utterly failed, and the question then be- 


tions of the slave States. ‘* Davis Cognty, 
eaume with the proprictors,; whether they. 


Dys) 


N. Carolisa, has a fertile soil, and 75744004 





| 
| 


them in their interior trade, throughout the | qo gy. 





| 


i zens of the United States. 


habitants. 
jes” 
school-house, And yet this is the degra 
condition to which the slavery propagan 


of the South would bring the free territories | 


of the Union if they could succeed in estab- 
lishing slavery upon their soil, 


+e > : 
From the Santa'Fe Republican, 
Col. Benton to the People of California. 





, 





The treaty with Mexico makes you citi- 


not as yet passed the laws which shoald co 
fer on you the benefits of our goverament, 
and considerable time may elapse before they 


ture diseretion, and the most exalted patriot 
ism. ‘Phe civil and military Provisional Go- 
vernment established amoag you by right of 
the late existing condition of war, is at an 
end. The edicts promulgated by your Pro- 


visional Governors, Kearney aud Misony 


(both of them ignoramuses.) as far as they 
refer to changing the laws of the country, are 
nul! and of no value, and were so from the 
commencement; because the laws of a coun- 
try remain in force always uatil they are al- 


tered by. a legal legislative authority; and | the northern manufacturor of coarse cot- | creating a manufacturing popalatio 


no such authority has as yet altered those 
laws which existed at the time of the con- 
quest. ‘The laws of California still ‘reumin 
what they were, and they are sofficient for 
your present protection, with some slight ad- 
ditions made ef your own free will, and ad- 
ministered by officers of your own election, 
Having no legal government or legal officers, 
you cannot have any except through your 
own acts; you cannot have any one put in 
authority over you, except from your own 
consent. Your sanction must be the will of 
a majority. T recommend you to unite ina 
convention which shall provide for a simple 
and cheap government, and that yoo thas 
take care of yourselves until Congress shall 
take care of yonr interests, You require a 
Governor and Judges, some Justites of the 
Peace, and officers of militias this is *abont 
all you require. The Roman laws, the basis 
of your laws, ia both just and wise, and only 
requires to be administered by honest judges 
(aleades) whom you ought to elect, Avoid 


new codes of laws wntil they are in 
by permaneni authorliics. You require 


little now in addition te what you have, 
this you ean give yourselves at your ¢ 
tion, to wit: elections, trial jery. and 
courts of reconciliation. ‘These Jast are to 
terminate disputes without. litigation, 


means of a judge; they can be easily en- 
grafted on the Roman jaws, which you have 


pies and which favor amicable arb, 

and adjustment, 

rations of Scripture‘ Agree quickly with 
your opponent, while he is ready to do so,"* 
&e. They exist in the north of Eorgpe, es- 
pecially in Norway, where the third part o 


the disputes are arranged in these Courts of 


Reconciliation, &c., &e 


THOS. H. BENTON, 


Manufactures in a Slave State. 

—Whot interested me most was a visit 
to a couion millin the neighbourhood—a 
sample of aclass of manufacturing es- 
tablishments, where the poor white peo- 
ple of Georgia and of South Carolina find 
occupation. lv is a large nianefactwry, 
and the machinery is in as perfect order 


as in any of the mills at the north—) 


“Here,” said a gentleman who accom- 


panied us, as we centered the long apart- 


Road, | Ment in the second story? *tyou will sce 
in| 2 sample of the brunettes of the piney 


woods,’? 


The girls of various oges, whonre em- 


| her interests, they will tuke the dernier re-| ployed at the spindics, had. for the most 

eort=-the connection with Baltimore and Ohio. part, a saltow, sickly con pl xion, and in 
| We trast ovr moneyed inen willeonsider this | \yanyofcheie faces | remarked that look 
matter, ond t:ke hold of the stock at oner— . 


delays are dangerons—especially since the 

road alluded to, is in progress of construc. 
tion, This is the Centeral—the Great, the 
| only dividend-paying prefitable. route. 


The meeting adopted the following among 


other resolutions: 


Resolved, That the liheral schseription made 
by the cititens of O4io, residing ia the eoun- 
ties of Cotombiansa, Stork, Wane, Ashland, 
and Rielland. to the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, entitle them to the praise and grat- 
itude of their fellow citizens and of this coms 
monity; and that it is at once the duty and 
the Interest of the citizens of Allegheny coun- 
ty to contribute with equal liberality to the 
prosecution of this important improvement, 

Resoteed, Twat, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing. the troe interests of the citizens of Pitts. 
| burgh and Allegheny would be promoted by 
| a corporate subscription on the part of those 
| cities, cach to the amount of Two Hundred 

Thousand Dollars, to the stock of the Ohio 
j and Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as au- 
| thorized by an Act of the Legislature of 
| Pennsy!vania. passed April Sth, 1819. to be 

made payable in bonds of those cities. exemp- 
ed by the aforesaid act from al! loea! taxation, 
! none of the bonds to be isaued until at least 
} two hundred thousand dollare shal! have been 
| subscribed to the stock by individuals in Al- 
| legheny county. and as the progress of the 
work, after it shal! have Seen put ander con- 
traet, may require; and provided farther, that 
the avails of said bonds be appliable to the 





| 
' 


| 
| 


of mingled distrust and dej ction which 
often xccompantes the condiion of ex- 
iremey hopeless poverty. “These ‘poor 
iris,” seid one of our party, “think 


virls, 


| thomselyes extremely fortune to be ém. 





! construction of said road within the State of | 


' Pennsylvania, 

On the 26th ult, the city Councils had the 
| sebject before them, and agreed to subscribe 
| $200,000 as recommended above, This 
' should encourage those along the route to do 
| yet more than they have. 

Sawta Axna.This notorious individual 
itl threatens to destroy Mexico. A journal 


| in Zacatecas says that the of & 
| ‘fae declare hot om the 1th of Sune next he 
residential chair, for the 








ployed here, and aecent work giadly. — 
They come from the most barren parts 
of Carolina & Georgia, where their fain- 
ilies 


live wretchedly, often Upon un. 
wholesome food, and as idly as wretch- 
edly, for hitherto there has been no 


manual oecupation provided for thom 
from which they do not shrink as dis- 
graceful, on account of its being the oc- 
cupaion of slaves. In these factories 
negroes are not employed as operatives, 
and this gives the calling of the faetory 
girl a certain dignity. You would be 
surprised to see the change which a¢hort 
lime effects in these poor people. ‘They 
come bare-fvoted, dirty, and in rags; 
they are scoured, pat into shoes and 
stockings, set at work, and sent regular. 
ly to Sunday school, where they are 
taught what none of them ‘have beeg 
taught before—to read and write. Ina 


short time they become expert at their 


work; they loose their sullen shyness, 
and their physiognomy becomes compat. 
atively open aed cheerful, Their fami- 
lies are relieved from the temptations to 
thefi and other shameful courses whieh 
accompany the condition of poverty 
without occupation,” - 


“They have a good deal of the poke. 


easy manner of the piney woods about, 


them yet,” said he of our party, 2 Geor- 
gian. It was true, | perceived that they 
had not yet acquired all that alacrity and 
quickness in their work which 
in the work-people of the New 
mills. In one of the upper stories | saw 
a girl of a clearer complexi 

rest, with wo long curls swinging behind 
each car, as she about with the 


There are 12 sehools odie 
in all 268 scholars, a 5 istilte + P ne ; . a 7 
MDs lars, and sevenlyfice distil “bios whierhor they should give those poor | cities, where they are held as domestic | ed fur freedom, . Biiga, 
Morg than six distilleries to ever : s : . a. | ’ 
dea people an occupation which, while it ten- 
ats. af ns 
mote expert ‘class of work-people than | ercised in such callings as necessarily in- | Whiz gwey am interesting outline of the 
he negroes could be expected to become, culcaie sone sense of ihe diguivy of fa- 
por whether they should rely upon rag 


Congress “a 


-! 


Until snch is done, however, yout! ; 
situation is anomatons and eritieal, and calla) 
upon you for the exercise of your most ma- 








and | 
Sree aloe 


| ble oniy because it is not safe, 
! 


than the} q 


sliould employ blacks only or whites ou- 


ed so elevate their condition, secured a 


#less intelligent services of slaves. 
decided at 


They 





in'each story of ‘the building as an in: | 





M, O. 














iw*d 
Pr ARO 
slaves be broughttogether in large bodics| — > Cyras Pierce; principal of the "State 
in manufacturing communities, and they | Normal School at West Newton, Mass., has 


would demand in tones that could neither , 1¢s!s0ed bis office, and his resignation hae 
be unheard, and unheeded, why they hee naseriat by an ee ae 
were deprived of some portiqn of athe | ws. found woh Mec P- rice meat 


wealth which they. saw. daily, ahey cre- holding the, opinions of the Garrisoa school 
ated, and which without their nid would in regard to the ‘Saba and the necessity 
hot come into existence, When the | of a dissolution of the Onion, | Smo I 


South gathers her slaves toguher from | 





raral districts, whore they are held in! Ax Inrewkepane Aicane Commun bt the ree 
small and isolated bodies, or fram The | eent session of the Ceeil, Co, (Md) Court, 
Kitchens and the stables of the master in Eliza Bogle and her eight children petitions 

had lived and acted 
servanis, Under his immediate and waicl- | as a free Woman fordt years,” es< 
ful care, into larger. companies to bo ex- | tien by her former owners, » Cecil 


hor, at the sae that they are 2 constant 
exercise of some of thd higher faculties 


jlengih upon banishing the tas | of the mfhd, then shg has taken one im- 


eville, in Sowh: Carolina, about ten! to emancipation, 


Mev blacks from the njills. 
t 


j miles from the Savannah river, a litile 


ers, 23 they are called, reclaimed from 
‘theix idlo lives in the woods, are settled 
d white labor only is employed, ‘The 

tise is. saidto be in a most prosper- 
ous conditions 19 

Only coarse cloth are made in thes» 
milis—strong thick fabrics, suitable for 
negro shirting--and the demand for this 
kind of goods, bam told, is greater than 
the supply. Every yard made in this 
manufactoryat Augusta, is/taken on as 


{ 


' 





| 


The South, we belie¥e, is as conscious 


manufacuring village has lately been | of this as we are, and shat the .motives 
built up, where the families of the Crack- | stated by Mr. Bryant were not the only | 


ones that induced them. 10 «bandon. the | 
experiment ofslaye labor in their facto- 
tics. 
then too intelligent for slaves, 

The effect apan Slavery. of manufaec- | 
tures at the South, if ubey are-brought to 


any degree of perfection and carried on 


by the poor white, will. be, we believe, 
precisely the same inthe end. A new 
element will be introduced into southern 


soon as it leaves the loom. | fell in with | society when an industrious, intelligent, 


-@porthern man in the course of the day. 
who iold me thaythese mills had driven 


ions out of the southern market. 


non-slaveholding and ‘wealihy class is 


called imo existence, Qs it must be by | 


which will not be slow wo learn what it is | 


_™ The buildiags are erected here more | that presses most heavily upon the pros- | 


‘cheaply,’ -he continged: “there is fi 
less.expense in fuel, and the wages of the 
work-people are Jess. At first ihe boys 
land the girls of he ‘Cracker’ families 
, were engaged for litle more than their 
| board; their wages are now beuer, but 
, they are still low, I amenboutto go to 
‘the North, and I shall do my best to per- 
| suade some of my friends, who have been 
, almost ruined by this southern compoti- 
j Hon, 19 come»to Augusta and sct up cot 
ton. mills,” , 
There is water power at Augusta suffi- 
cignt to turn the machinery of many large 
establishments, A canal from the Sa- 
yaonah river brings in a large volume of 
water, which passes from level to level, 
might be made to turn the spindles 
drive the looms of a populous manu- 
facturing town. Such it will become, if 
janyefaith isto be placed in present indi- 
considerable 








‘the most barren parts of the Southern 
States. |-look upon the introduction of 
an event of 


. ‘as 
It is founded ta ibe ecla- {the most favorable promise for that part 
‘of the country, since it bath condenses a | 


class of population too thinty seatrered to 


t have the benefit of the institutions of ci. 


‘ 


vilized life—of education and religion— 

and restores one branch of Ixbor, atleast, 

to ils proper dignity, in a region where 

manual labor has been the badge of ser- 

> and dependenee.—N. Y. Evening 
ost, 


We-have heard much of late of South- 
ern Manefacwures, and observe that in 
several of the most intelligent and far- 
_ seeing of the Southetn papers a manufac- 
jtaring policy is urged upou the people, 
'as the most certain way to ensure the 
| prosperity of the Slave Siates. The 
| Bourh, with the raw material, at her own 
| eases should be able to makesher own 
| cotton goods, cheaper than she can im- 
| portthem, and to do so would unques- 
| tionably add tothe prosperity of her white 
| population, as it would increase the 
jwéealh of her people. The question, 
| however, first 10 be settled is, dian are 
the operatives? | They are not the slave- 
holders. for th ¥ are tov indslout, if not 
{100 riely} they ave not the slaves, for 
| they are too ignorant; the only class left 
isthe white trash,"—the poor white 
folks, who are not slavcholders, and not 
qaie slaves. That thts is the practical 
; solution to the problemi of southern Man- 
| ufactures, is seen by the above extract of 
jalencr of Mr. Bryant of the Leening 
| Post, who is now travelting at the South, 
| Wehave more than once expressed 
jthe opinion that manu facturing would ne- 
| ver flourish at the South, if she depended 
upen @or' slaves [br operatives, and the 
facts stated by Mr. Bryant confirm the 
correctness of that view. If it were prac- 
ticable to make operatives of slaves, it 
would not be safe, and it is fot praciica- 





A, manufacturing operative requires 
some degree of intelligence. An intelli. 
gen people cannot be held as slaves.— 

ot.that there are not intelligent men 
among ‘the servile population of the 
Souih, but they are scauered among the 
people,taken generally as house-servanis, 
where they are constam!|y under the eye 
of a master, and bya degree of indal- 
gonce tox themselves, and of delegated 
power over their fellows are separated 
from them as faras possible. [tis upon 
this small class, too, upon whom falls 
generally the gift of manumission, made, 
for the most part, by testamentary de- 
vise. partly asa snivo for the tonder eon- 
sciences of those, who cannot help know- 
ing anderepenting that they have he!d as 
slavesanen wiser and beiter, perhaps, 
| than themselves, but chiefly—whether so 
intended or not—ihat these dangerous 


seal snp ard be deprived by gratitude of 


the class, 
while, at the same time, they are 
Where that oppression though 
not so clearly seen 
less distines!y felt. 





let this class of 
= 


ut ' 





din. 
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i 0 4 strations 
subject, is no | appeal, 
a i r triotiam is dieployed.—N, ¥, Tribune, | 


perity of the State, nor whatis 1S easiest | 
and speediest remedy.-—A. S. Standard. 





Canapa.—The New York Tribune has | 
private advices from ‘Toronto of a late date, | 
which say that the political excitement in| 
that region, though neaaly as high as it can 
be, is visibly on the increase, Only a spaik 
is needed to set the whole Province ina 
blaze, and forcible collisions are barely | 
avoided. The Tory party is every day be- 
coming sicker of the union of the two Pro- 
vinces, and more alienated from the British 
Crown. It is to be noted that all the vio- 
lence, riots, &e., of the last month or so have 
proceeded from the Conservative Law-and 
Order party. The Liberals are quiet, or act 
on the defensive.—Weslern Star, 


We see it stated that the insenit 
of Charles Fenno Haftinen, tho eelebra. 
ed author, is owing 10 smoking, and js 
supposed to be a mere temporary do- 
rangement of the nervoussysiem, 
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Phe Nauvoo dent of the Missouri 
) worreevauit < 
po ye writes to that paper as follows, 


of the Qistalta— 

* Althoogh Nauvoo las been reduced from 
her proad position of an important and flour- 
ishing city—although her population has 

een diminished to one-fourth of what tt was 
ander the dynasty of its frantic founder, pe 
a new era te now daw on the hem 
capita! of Mormonism ; a new impulse bids 
fair to make it far surpass, in sabstantial ptos- 
perity, its palmiest days of Mormon pride.— 
Only a week since there was an arrival at 
this city of three hundred citizens of France, 
who were seeking that repose in the qniet of 
our own well regulated Government, which 
they could not enjoy amid the stormy and 
proscriptive spirit which has so long agitated 
their own country. This band of emigrants, 
struck with the picturesque beanty of the 
place, end impressed with the fertility of the 
surrounding country and the healthfulness of 
the locality, have come to the conclusion that 
no place can be better adapted to their wants 
than Nivvoo, This company of emigrants 
is headed by the distinguished Cahet, who is 
determined to make this place a nucleus for 
emigration. Tt is said that seven hundred, 
who belong to the same association, are ex- 
pected to meet their friends here in a short 
time, and that thirty thousond, who are still 
ia France, and who are said to belong to the 
some brotherly fraternity, will emigrate and 
settle with their brethren who.are already in 
the United States ander the flattering fe 
tation that Nauvoo will be made the puclens 
of this emigration. "Phere is no reason why 
it should: not rival in prosperity and impor. 
tance, the most flourishing cities of the great 
west,” 





Newsparer Dears.—The conduct of some 
men who call themselves honorable, im re- 
gard to debts of this description, is infamous, 
Means are sometimes resorted to for ewadi 
their payment which are amekat, Wee 
a man after regularly receiving the paper for 
years, pleads that he only intended to take it 
one year, and will not pay fora longer time; 
and when another avails himself of the etat- 
ute of limitations, in bar of a just claim, we 
fee! disposed to gazette these bankrups in in- 


-| tegtity, and expose them to the scorn of hon- 


est people. ‘There is no money more hardly 
earned than eubscription to newspapers, and 
it is a shame for any man who is able, to hes- 
itate to diseharge his account when demand- 
ed. 


The South Carolina * Committee of Public 
Safety.’ —We learn by the Columbia (8. 
C.) Velegraph, that the Disanioniste.of the 
Palmetto State have formed * Committees of 
Safety and Correspondence ” throughout the 
commonwealth, to plot against the rights, lib- 
erties and free-institntions of the entire coun- 
try. These loeal committees of diffvrent Dis- 
triets are to meet in State Convention at the 
Capital ou the first Monday in May, for the 
purpose of perfecting a thorough organization 
to communicate their designs. These Safer 
Committees refuse to publish their wearahe 
ings, and the great mass of the Southern peo- 


| the law, she was a slave wntil 
At Gran-/ portant step which inevitably must lead | ber death, notwithstanding she 
| to live awayfrom her master, — 


| praying to 
To make the slaves intelligent | p 
enough ‘for operatives would be 10 make | ment 


case, frou Which we learn that 
| cided that as E\iza was ddmitted at 
to have beew a slave, and there was 
of herbeing freed by any process 












minos points were raised by the 
the privpnier: The Jury Pot Sey 
o’clock on ‘Taursday night, and 
until about 1D o'elock on 
when they seat down a pet 


be released 7 : _ 
ree. | Nv the nya 
parties, to’ this effect—that » 1 
youngest child should be declared. 
that she others should be sold in th 


yo 
be free at 35 years of age. 
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Terrible Riot in Moutreal ! 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE DESTROVE 
Cleveland April 26, 
We have learned by tel 
there. is terrible excitement in _ 
to-day, in consequence of the 
General having signed the 
Loss Bill. ; i 
The Parliament House has 
fire and destroyed. 
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Cholera in Pittsburgh, = 
The * Commencial Journal” says: 


“Tt has been settled by P 
the Sanitary Committee of the ci 
cholera isamorgstus, Thecases 
ly occured on board steambo 
should not take alatm from the 
ment. The streets will be at once ¢ 
—and the pure, wholsome « 
latitude wll 
















-No subecriber need 
from the price of $150 will be 











the is forwarded at the 
nih published terms 
JAMES. BARNABY, 
; PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR. ; 
| Culling done to order, and all work warranter’, 
on™ of Main & Chestout streets, Salem, 
nid. ' + * 








COVERLET Caer CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thank 
conferred thé last Seas 
to inform the public 
the well-known stand fe 
James MeLeraa, iu the 
business, 
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double and twist 38 curs, 
| red, and 24 blues or in the-same 
lof any other two colors ;) doable 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 ents for chain. | 
two machines 10 weave’ the ha’ 
erlets. For, Nos dy re the 
lows: double and twist of No.7 © 
18 ents, and 9 cuts of singlé 
with 18 out 
ot . 





light blue for chain, 
and, twisted avontien, ets" 
for filling. Bor No. 2, are of | 
ton yata, 16 cute double and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, f 
| —17 cuts of double and twisted 
one pound single white cotton for 
Vor those two machines spin the wo 
nine of ten cots to the pound, — 
Plain and figured table linen, 
ROBERT HINSHILLW 


Green 

June 6th, 1849, 6 

Sadie © tt 
SPELLING REFORM, |. 

DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 









--- 


TUE flowing Phonetic cat ; be 
had at the SALEM BOO STOR Babe 
| lishers’ wholesale Prices. Teae and ~~ 
‘ tmrers can therefore be supplied without 
trouble ahd expense of pan Reatte 4 acta 
The Phonographic Class Book, 374 eta, 


* Phonographic Reader, ve 
“* Phonotypic 












are left in the dark as to their ch 
of the South Carolina papers state that 
meditate on proposals of non-intercourse 

the North, to punish us for oor 
tion to the * Domestic Institotion,” ‘its 
Bx ntime Quatilebum, Com- 
mander & Co. keep up the incessant demon- 
in to Calhoun’s 








in which a vast amonnt of mock pa- 
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Phe Voite of the Grass. 
Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
wea-elde 


On the hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook 


T come creeping, creeping every where. 
Here I come creeping, smiling every where, 


door, 
Where sit the 
Here Shere’ tha chllnren play, 
In the bright and merry May. 


his busy part, 
- creeping, creeping every where. 





Leome creeping. creeping every where, 
a CaMnol see me coming, . 

rmy low, swert humming; 
the starry. night, 

glid morning light, 

ly. creeping every where. 









ping, creeping every where. 
Here I come ereeping. creeping every where, 


beep sr wbered with the dead, 
y arith and narrow bed, 
T'll come, 
deck your silent home, 
ently cféeping every where. 


Here Yee 0 ereepi r, creeping every where, 
ry. 1¢ y E raise 
Ro Him at whose command 
1 beautify the land, 


Creeping, silently creeping every where. 
sire the Tribune. 
The True Aristocrats, 
ere. © brvanr. 
Who » feed Notlesef the eatth—- 
Wi 19 nee Fe ncke edie to Lords, 


‘ otf Kings their hats} 
+ but oy apa 


















ea LA v ~ Lithle_chitdren. 
= 1s, how they seek, 
ets wtartidden 
wort ean speak, 
prctoetonencolrecll they s0y 
listen when they try to Pan 
Sa ae 
: Rafe lin.c} } = die yvaretnad spring, 
ad Uneseentem:beee.noen se wing 
af a fear 
And theit houghe on all whe round 
ee WH ECT CSS > 
Set ne or flowers their per- 








Tee BB 3 5 3) 40 2 gO 
Our Homestead. 
Miss, HEBE CAREY, 
Wer yr ‘ale its walls 
could almost cast 
on its roof; , 
80 near it grew 
f ve lain 
) fonesome Ee teats the liebe 
7 i : t ; 
thor , 1 wees —0 those orchard 
Me witietss Ge ot! ‘ 
; little brothers rocked 
by the summer breeze. 
ran ae 
window sill, 
birds made glad, 


Mprom the 

































are lain in “ 

pana: : foe ALE +t 

hac —a deep, old well — 

“ Where | % was never dry, 

Aatms rops down from the mossy 

4 < 

Wore falling constantly ; 

never was water half so sweet 
mmy cap, 

the curb by the rude old sweep 


father’s hand set up: 
well—O that deep old 


’ - f i od 
een 








ome where 
Baaee thea ice tee "| 


Op We have been requested to give 
place to the following explanatory Address, 
Whieh will be interesting to many of our” 
readers. — } 

Basis of Religious Association, 


the Gih and 7th of 10th month, 1848. | 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE MAY COME. 
Beloved Brethren and Sisters :—Mav- 





the blessings of Religious Society may | 


minds have been led into an examina- 
tion of religious associnion gn general. 
in looking at this subject, melancholy 
evidences present on every hand, that 
societies or church organizations, osten- ; 
sibly for the promotion of religion, have 
heen among the greatest impediments to 
ie progress, and the most fruitful sour- 
ces of tyranny and oppressicn, But, 
while we feel that these facts should lead 
to the wimest care in regard to the’ prin- 
ciples permined to enter iniotheir struc- 
ture, we are abundantly assufed that 
these results are their abuse, not their 
necessary attendants—the consequence 
of the admission into them of clemenis 
hostile to man’s natare, his duties, and 
inalienable rights. Religious association 
has manifesily its foundation in the re- 
ligious and social clemems of the human 
mind—principles powerful and constant 
in our nature, and most beneficent in 
their legitimate action. We are made 
pre-eminenily social beings. From the 
exercise of ihe social principles of our 
nature, flow all the reciprocal benefits, 
all the countless offices of !ove and kind- 
vess, whieh strew with blessings the path 
of life. Now only in the physical, bur 
especiully itv the higher depariments of 
miiti"s nattire—the moral and religious, 
—we beliold the working of this beanii- 
ful and beneficent cconomy ;—in the 
mingling of sympathies and affections ;— 
in imparting to each other the treasures 
of the inielleet, the conscience, the reli- 
gious feelings; in united’ aspirations to, 
aud reverenée and adoration of ihe Sa- 
prem’ Being.’ ; ; 

To auain these social religious bene- 
fits in the highest degree, assemblies are 
needed; these require arrangement, time, 
mauner, as well as object; in short, or- 







inization, or unde | modes of ne- 
tion. | WE maid cols ibey shows be wise 
—not conflicting with man’s 

ct of rel ds association may 

be defined in brief to bo, the promotion 
of righteoushess—of practical goodness, 
—love to God and man—on the: partof | 


" the association, 
ae world at » So far as itis 
i ath 1.40 this: : it is Christian, 
a ble to the community in which it 
exists.) So far as itis not thus, instru- 
mental, it¥ non-existence were desirable, 
To promote this ‘object there must be, a 
prnetical cotiformily to the Divine laws, 
—the principles of the association must 
be id harmony with the principles of ihe 

vine government. For righteousness 
is none other than the result of these 
laws—the exemplifichtion of these prin- 
ciples in the actions of moral agents, 

Man is made to sustain a relation of an 
intelligent accountable agent under the 
Supreme Totclligence; has the law of 
God written on the conscious powers of 
his soul; stands in such coniiguity 10 
Omnipresent God as to have immediate- 
ly revealed to him God's will regarding 
him. ‘nis 1s THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT IN 
RELIGION ; that, which constituies a man 
a subject of God’s moral government ;— 
the foundation of his hopes, of his ac- 
countability. This revelation of God's 
will 10 him he feels and knows to be per- 
sonal—his accountability personal and 
not transferable, th connecting him 
in oWfigation, and bin ing himby kindred 
ties with the whole family of man. Yet, 
as absolutely Feeae and individual as 
though he and God were alone in the 
Universe. Hence his conscience must 
be kept sacred in its devotion and aile- 
ance to God, from whom the law comes. 
laws not institutions of men, should 
restrict this individual exercise of con- 
science, of responsibiliiv. The only re- 
striction that can be Christian or lawful 
in the terms 


of association, is the admigsion of the 
obvious principle, that no pretext of 
conscience can be valid which violates 
the equal of others, or any of the 
unchangeable ‘principles of moral obli- 

» Which are primary to conscience, 














and by which, in the Divine order, it is 
to be governed, 
iberty of conscience, then—the re- 
cognition of the right of every member 
to act in obedience to the evidence of 
Divine Light, in its presom and progres- 
sive unfoldings of truth and duy io the 
mind, must be a fundamental principle 
in every right organization. That this 
perfect liberty of conscience, is the nght 
of every sano and accountable human 
being. appears from several other consi- 
deravons. Mankind partake of the vari- 
ety which every where marks the Crea- 
tor’s works. Though identical in the 
elements of their being, these elements 
exist in the race in infinitely diversified 
jens. Hence theic individualiy, 
ihe oy 





peculiarities of characier, Again : 
they are eac to influences as di- 
versilied as their mental and physical 
lof which affect th pw 
views, their 
furnishes 





Petidddd tm 


feelings and affections of our nature—| but what is plain! 
tenderness, kindness, tolerance. 
the universality of the facts in the 
the practice of these virtues is ob 
on all, and no institution can be 
tian—can exemplify love 10 God- 
‘ man—(the substance of Christianity )— 
that is deficient in these virtues. ** Chris: 
Adopted at the peaeerenes held at Far- | viavity,” saysan enlightened writer, “ f@: 
mington, in the State of New York, on specis this diversity in men—aiming ® 
to undo but further God’s wi}l; not 
ioning all men afier one pattern=- 
think alike, act alike, be alike, even I 
It is something far other 
ing, pursuant to adjournment, in the 6th Christianity which demands 1 
month last, again met, to consider what | Christian church then should put ne 
measures it will be right to adopt, that | ters on the man; it should have un 
but with the most entire 
be placed within the reach of all, our’ dom for the individual. 
| rifice the man for the m © 
'state—church or state becomes aa 
fouce, a stumbling-block in the way 
| progress, and must end or mend. 
greuier the variety of individuals» 
church or state, the better is it—so Io 
ns all are really manly, humane, a 
A Church must needs be 
tial, not catholic, where all men 
alike—narrow and little.” Tt hy 
the want of this broad and 
ground of toleration that has 
bane of every church, Catholic and Pro 
In proportion to its absenee, 


alike. 


purpose, 


cordant. 


tesiant. 


ass in chure 


When you 


despotic and oppressive measures have 
marred ihe harmony and painfully de 
fated the odjecis of religious society.” 

Another cause of the exercise of des+ 


pori 
es, 


ywer in professed Christian chureh- 
nthe establishment of an as- 


cending'seale of authority of ‘larger bo- 


dies oversmaller, terminating in a Head 
or Suprente Controliing Power. 
fed, has been a 


we are persia: 
Cause of the difficnhies which 


ave 


experienced in the Society of Friends, 
different periods of iss history, and espe 
cially of the divisions which have occur+ 


red within the last quarter of a century. 


in the establishment of Preparative, 


Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 


ings, it was, doubiless, not contemplate 

in the early periods of the Society, that 
any despotic authority should be exer- 
cised by larger meetings over smatler— 
The only power intended to be exercised; 
appears to have been that of persuasion 


and love. But the history of the Secie 


ty shows how easy it is to abuse ; 
when men have been incautiously 


with it, by the expressed or implied rules 


of a written code. 


te. P 
of the past admonishes us to reeur to oi= 
ginal fundamental ground, 

Caden at 
move from 


evil in its tendency and 
A with Mee 


rom 


Aud 


it an element demo 


results—the 


authority 


i individual conscience to an assem- 
age of consciences; so neither can 4 
number of individual conscieners ina 
congregation righifully be sacrificed to a 
larger assembly, or any assumed or és- 
blished head. The order of independ: 
ent congregations, therefore, has opened, 
with great unanimity and clearness, ns 


most in harmony with man’s nature and 
rights, and least liable to abuse. 
Each congregation or meeting 


» will 


consequently attend to its own internal 
or eae concerns. 


ings— 


uarterly or Year’ 


Larger meet- 
ly—will be for 


counsel and advice, and for the conside- 
ration and promotion of the great inte- 
rests of humanity—eve 


cerns man af large—ine 


thing that con- 























rman 


id 


vesting ‘of 
large eetings ity ofer | than others. This leads to an improper 
aller, As in a right organization 


hat is incompatible with 
love to God and love to man—leaving 
each to the test: “ By their fruits ye 


¥ | shall know them,” independently of ab- 


Stract opinions. Thus a brother or sister 
might hold the doctrine of the Trinity. 
or of a Vicarious Atonement—might 
Water Baptism, the ceremony of 

and Wine, and kindred rituals, or 


{| he might believe none of these, and his 


right should be recognized to preach his 
conscientious convictions of these mat- 
| ters in any of our meetings—each, in ei- 
ther case, conceding the right of every 


A| other brother or sister, who may deem 


that error has been promulgated, to en- 
|deavor, in the pure spirit of love and 
| kindness, to make it apparent, either be- 
fore the same congregation, or any of 
our meetings where they apprehend them- 
selves culled upon todo so. Thus. by 
the recognition of equal rights, and the 
sacredness of conscience, and of the du- 
ty of reciprocal kindness, a narrow sec- 
tarian and party feeling would vanish be- 
fore the light of truth, and the minds of 
he sincere and pious be more and more 
Munited. Nothing would be found so po- 





. boat ent to promote unanimity of sentiment 


brotherly love, as action based on 


been the} ese Divine principles. Under their in- 


yence a censorious and contentious 
spirit would find no place, the governing 
dedire would be the attainment of truth. 
nd thas would be verified the words of 
the excellent lsaac Peningion—* It is not 
the different practice from one another 
that breaks the peace and unity, but the 
judging one another because of differing 
practices.”’ 
We i | advert to yet anothor great 
il, which, in the church order we have 
fined, must reecive an effectual check. 
|} We mean Priesicraft. This vaturally 
ee out of a dependence on our fellow 

=o possessing superior means of 
Divine knowledge. In this dependence 
individual talents are neglected, and in- 
dividual responsibility is sought io be 
transferred ta the person or persons on 
whom the dependence rests. And this 
dependence gives Power to those on 
whom it is placed, and makes those who 
on it easy subjects for its cxercise.— 

n this way a large proportion of the pro- 

fessors of religion become, to a greater 

or less extent, the dupes of priesicrafi.— 

The same effect takes place, to a certain 

extent, amdng Friends, a3 the conse- 
quence of recommending ministers, as it 
is called; that is, setring them apart, by 
a particular process, a8 ministers of the 
ety. By this practice—which is a 
Virtual ordination—the idea naturally 
obtains, that those thus distinguished 
have nearer access to the Divine. Mind— 
superior means of Divine knowledge, 
dependence on them, and a consequent 
P on the part of the other members 
6f thelr own spiritual gifis. Here great 
injury is sustained, both by the preach- 
ers and those who thus defer to them ;-— 
‘and by the non-emploviment of individu- 
di gifts, in the inculcation of moral and 
religious truth, the body and community 
at large suffer incalculable loss. 
Intimately connected with the right use 


| of the gifts of every member, is the mode 


of conducting assemblies for spiritual 
edification and improvement—of which 
we will here say a word. Agreeably to 
the facts before stated, and the objects of 
religious association, every accountable 
human being stands in such a relation to 
the Divine Sint, as to be privileged to 
receive, from the Fountain of Wisdom 








J neluding of conse- | aud Goodness, immediate instruction re- | 
Ataver the existing evils of the day, War, | lative to all the dutics of life, personal | 


lavery, Intemperance, Licentiousness, | and social. The responsibility in respect 


or in whatever form cruelty, injustice, | io these duties being personal, and not 
and other perverted principles may ope- 


rate. 


Yearly meetings may suggest rules} yo act for him in their fulfilment. 


or regulations for the government of par- 


ticular meetings or congregations, but | individual obedience to Divine requiring. 
shall have no power to enforce, 


Another fruitful cause of difficulty and | which admits not of this obedience. 


transferable, no one can appoint another 
Fi- 
delity to God can be maintained only by 


No society arrangement can be right, 
No 


disaffection, has been the institution of | man has aright to absolve himself from 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, Of} jt, In view of these important truths, we 
these we propose the discontinuance, as 
also of the practice of recommending or 


ordaining ministers. Every meeting or | over a congregation as the stated spiri- 


congregation will attend to the regulation | yal 4 


deem that atrue church organization does 
not admit of placing one or more persons 





, or hers. 





Consistently 


of the ministry among themselves: and | with individual rights and responsibilities, 
if any one proposing to travel to a dis- 


tance, wishes a certificate of moral chat 
racter, it can be grauted for the tipe bog 


our | 


and women will meet 


act business 


"t. i 
ot only will the equality of woman 
“be f 


80 
larger oa yea 
together and irans-. 


jointly. 


These principles, simply carried out, 
will, we apprehend, effectually prevent 
the abuses and evils of ecclesiastical or- 


ganizations. And should they at any | ing, 


time fail to be exemplified in the practice 


of a meeting 


toward any of its members, 
the evil would be limited, and not 













all must meet together as breihren, re- 
izing one Divine ‘Teacher, and leav- 

ing the mind of each free, to speak or be 
silent, according to his highest percep- 
tions of duty, and in agreement with a 
just estimate of each other's equal rights. 
Thus may the gifis of all be exercised in 
the promotion of truth and goudness, and. 
while they are improved * by reason of 
use,” the body will ** edify itself in love.” 
Associating on these principles. we 
have concluded to hold a Yearly Meet- 
in Friends’ Meeting-house, known 
as Junius, (now Waterloo.) Seneca coun- 
» New York, commencing on Second- 


t 
very y A the 4ih of 6th month next, 1849, at 


oppressive, as any member affected 11 o'clock in th ing : ° 
rg yeer! ¥ i Wom te hie by o'clock in the morning: and we re 


congregation, and still 
privileges of the general 
Two evils at least, if not wholly ex | ingly. 


commend that Friends, in their different 


another 
rticipate in thé | meetings, who may be prepared for the 


pnt avd 


measure, appoint representatives accord- 
And we further invite ali, of 


cluded, would find but seanty soil to grow] whatever name or wherever scatiercd, 


in—Tyranny and Sectarianism. And 
these will be the more effecwallt 
vented by the recognition of the great 


ptncetns already adverted to, of 


iberty of conscience—which, in our 


view, forbids, the establishing of 
thing like a barrier \o religious 


ship, either as regards individuals or the 
inter-communication of 


but the tion of the 
ble aire sige 9 
‘acts 


who unite in the principles of the fore- 









y pre-| going basis of association, to be present 
ond participate with us in the objects con. | 


templated—to promote truth, picty, right- 
eousness, and peace on the earth. ‘Tha 
al! may find in the endoarmenis of Reli- 
gious Society a nome for their spirits, 
and that, by a union of effort, virtue and 
happiness be diffused in the human 
family, and be glorified, who is over 
all, blessed forever. 

Signed on-behalf of the Conference, 


‘Tromas M’Curn tock, Clerk 
Raopa Dz Garno, ro, 


~ al rrr 





The Dying Slave, 
BY ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER. 


” i ight mood for it, and so I gave 
cee pm copy eer S n.”* 
He lay on a straw couch, with his face 

half turned towards the sinking sun,— 
The skin was drawn tightly over his 
forehead, as though it was parched and 
shrunken by extreme age ; but the rest- 
less and uneasy wanderings of his eye 
told that he still claimed some compan- 
ionship with earthly feelings. 

He was a slave, and for more than an 
hundred years he had gone forth to the 
daily toil of a bondman, It was said 
that in the “father-land,” from which he 
had been torn by unprincipled violence, 
he had been a prince among his people. 
In the first days of his slavery, he had 
been fierce and ungovernable, nor could 
his haughty spirit ever be tamed into 
subjection until it had been subdued by 
gratitude. The father of his present 
master had, in his childhood, by inter- 
fering to save him from punishment, re- 
ceived on his own body the blows inten- 
ded for the slave; and from that moment 
he became to his youthful masier a de- 
voted servant. Tne child had grown up 
to manhood, flourished throughout his 
term of years, and faded away into the 
grave, but still. the aged Afric lingered 
upon the earih; and it was for the son of 
that man that he now waited, and, to use 
his own expression; “held back his 
breath,’’ until he should behold him. | 

At length the light of the low cabin 
door was darkened, as the master stoop- 
ed his tall form to enter the dwelling of 
his slave. ‘I have come,” said he, as 
he approached; “what would you with 
me ?”? , 

The negro raised himself up with a 
sudden energy, and s'retched out his 
withered hand. “Have I not borne you 
in my arms in your helpless infancy,” 
snidhe, “and should | not now once 
more behold you before | die? Heed 
me, master! ere yon sun shall set, the 
last breath will havg passed my lips—its 
beams are fast growing more aslant and 
yellower—-iell me, before I die, have 
L not served you faithfully ?” 

“You have!” 

“I have been honest and true—tI have 
never spoken to you a falsehood—l have 
never deserved the fash 1” 

“To my knowledge, never 2” suid his 
ufasier. 

“Then there is but one more boon that 
f would crave of you:—I am going home, 
—to revisit the scenes of my youth—to 
qungie with the spirits of my fiends !— 
Suffer me pot to return to them a slavel 
My fathers were proud chiefiains among 
their native wilds—they soaght out the 
lion in the midst of his secret recesses— 
they subdued the strengih of the savagy 
tiger—they were conquerors, in bawle— 
they never bowed to iman—they wovld | 
spurn a bondman from their halls! Ok 
iell me,” exclaimed he, seizing bis mas- 
ter’s hand in the rising exe'tement of his 
feelings, —*oh, tell me, while | may yet 
hear the sound, that | am once more 
free 1" 

“Your wish is granted,” said his mas- 
ter, “you are a freeman.” 

“A freeman!’’ repeated the negro, 
slowly sinking back upon his couch, and 
clasping his hands above his head with 
jall his remaining energy—*write it for 

me, master !""_ 

| The g-ntleman tore a leaf from his 





caves, crucifying them, and 

their serais with the best looking oft 
female devil-worsh 
ry of Allah and the het. It 

that the Yezidis believe Satan to 
chief of the angelic host now suffering in 
Tophet, for rebellion, but to return here- 


after from tra ion, and resume his 
high estate in celestial bierarchy.— 


Destiny.— When Philo Henry sought 
hand of the only daughter and heiress of 


was made by her father, who 
that he was a gentleman, a scholar and 
an excellent preacher; but he was a 
Stranger and ‘they did not. even know 
where he came from.” 
daughter, who had well weighed the ex- 
cellent qualities and graces of the strane 


walked life’s pilgrimage 1 
different would be the world’s estimate of 
men if they were judged less by their ori- 
gin, and more by their destiny 





| pocket-buok, and pencilling a hasiy cer- | 
| tificate of his freedom, handed it to the 
slave. The old man lifted up his head 
once more, as he received it, and tho last 


ray of sunlight streamed across his coun- 





tenance, as with a strange smile he gazed 
upon the paper; then falling suddenly 
back, he once more repeated the name of| 
freedom, and expired. 
A Little Aneedate. 

We remember somewhere to have read ; 
a story of a youth, who, hesitating in his 
choice between two young ladies, by both 
of whom he was beloved, was brought to 
a decision by means of arose. It hap- 
pened one day, as all the three were 
wandering in a garden, that one of the 
girls, in her haste to pluck a new-blown 
rose, wounded her finger with a thorn ; 
it bled freely; and, applying the petals of 
a white rose to the wound, she said, 
smilingly, “1 am a second Venus, I have 
dyed the white rose rei.” At that mo- 
ment they heard a scream, and fearing 
that the other young lady, who had loi- 
tered behind, bad met with an accident, 
hastened back 10 assist her. The fair 
one’s screan:s had been called forth by no 
worse an accident than had befallen her 
companion. She had angrily thrown a- 
way the offending flower: and made so 
pertinacious and freiful a lamentation 
over her wounded finger, that the youth, 
after a litle reflection, resolved on a 
speedy union with the least handsome, 
bot most amiable of thetwo young friends. 
Happy would it be for many a kind heart- 
ed person, did they know by what seem- 
ing trifles the affections of those whom 
| they love may be confirmed or alienated 
| forever. 





Account or an Asiatic Sect wo 
Worsuie tue Devit.—A recem English 

traveller gives an interesting account of 
the Yezidis, an Asiatic tribe who “serve 
the devil,” not in the sense implied by 
the phrase in Christian countries, but by 


Ss 

The Mohammedan Beys, who cherish a 

most —— hatred of his brimstone- 

ship, ways spit with great emphasis 

when his name is pronounced, have for 
war 


many years waged an exterminaing 
against his disciples, burning them in 


pronouncing Geographical 4 
** Naylor's system of teaching Gccprerhy: 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this plese. He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clus- 


themselves for teaching the science o 
uraphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where wet) universally approved system. 
| Address by 

Co., O. 


worshiping. the Old Harry.—|™ 
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An 


5 all for the gto- 
the 


On the principle that it is ats to 


conciliate him in his misfortunes, in or- 
der to have a stronger claim upon him 
when he shall be restored to 
wink at his offences and in their daily 
prayers tender to him the assurance of 
their highest consideration. 
meantime the Mussulmen cut them up 
right and left; and the more they 
seech the devil to help them, the more he 
never listens to them, . : 


er, they 


In the 
be- 





Origin oF tess Consequence THAN 
the 
Mr. 


atthews in jection 


ted 


“True,” said the 


ger “but | know where he hal any 


should like to go with him; 
her. How 


| BUSKOESS CAMDS, 


AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 











pod PaImraa, 


SALEM, ONLO. 


All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 


atthe Oilice of the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms, 


Otlice one door North of BE. W. Williams’ Store. 
January 3rd, af. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 





BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wee. 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 


ly on hand, made of the best materiale and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


FRUIT TKEES. 
The proprietor lias on hand a handsome 





lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plamb, and Cherry trees, and 


some Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 


all of which be will sell op reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co,, 
4} miles north-west of Sale 


Salem 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr, 
Ange tll, 1848, u 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Peltons splendid outline ro Baldwin's 
azeteer, aid 


uality 
Geo- 


ses, or to individuals who wish to 


etter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Oct. 6th, 1848. 





Agents for the * Bugle.” 
to: 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and] 
Johnson. 
Columbiana; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin, 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes, 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore, 
3 Joh ‘ 








a 
Youngstown; J. S, nson, 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller, 
* Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas, 
Harvey cbury} V. Nicholson, 7 
Oaklanl; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson, 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard,’ 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willerd Curtis, 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington ; Caleb (ireene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester % Roads; Adam Sanders, 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 


‘eho Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Cia Packet 


Keonomy ; Ira % . 
Penn ; fete. , sed 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 
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Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit . 
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